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PREFACE 


Ever since the sad and unexpected news of Dr. Vaughan Williams's 
death broke upon the world at the end of last August, it has been my con- 
stant concern to see that our magazine should in due course worthily 
commemorate this most eminent and well loved of College’s many dis- 
tinguished sons. To this end, there will be found gathered together in the 
pages that follow, accounts of his life and work written especially for this 
journal by many who, in their various walks of life, had known him well. 
Here is no collection of belated obituaries or formal appreciations, but 
rather a number of deep-felt, sincerely expressed, even here and there 
critical assessments of Vaughan Williams the man, from youth to old age, 
giving us a composite picture which will not only be of value to the 
Historian in the future but also will bring feelings of pride, as well as solace, 
to those who join with us in remembering him at this present. 


In such an endeavour as this, carrying with it many personal considera- 
tions, | have not hesitated to seek the guidance and advice of those best 
qualified to give it: in this connection I would wish to express here my 
gratitude particularly to Mrs. Vaughan Williams, Sir Adrian Boult and 
Dr. Herbert Howells. It was my purpose, from the beginning, not to 
utilize any material which had already been either broadcast or published, 
in whatever form; nor, in consequence, to include those same authors— 
but for one or two understandable exceptions—in my prospective list of 
contributors: moreover, this list, to serve the purpose I had in mind, 
should not by any means be confined to musicians. Thus we have the 
opportunity of reading impressions formed by an eminent poet, a famous 
sculptor, a distinguished doctor, a successful commercial traveller, a skilled 
head-gardener and cook-housekeeper, as well as those of Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s own relations and fellow-musicians, both here and in America, 
In this way I aimed to achieve as complete a realization as possible of the 
character, the background, and the mode of life of this great man—over 
and above his purely musical achievements. Whether I have succeeded 
remains for the reader to judge. 


EDWIN BENBOW, 
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SPOKEN TO A BRONZE HEAD 


Bronze, where my curious fingers run 
matching each muscle and each metal feature 
with life’s austerer structure of the bone, 
cach living plane and contour so well known, 
you will endure beyond the span of nature, 
be as you are now when our lives are done. 


On unborn generations you will stare 

with the same hollow eyes I touch and see, 
look on a world in which no memories share 
the living likeness of the face you wear, 
keep, in unchanged serenity, 

all that time gave him in your guardian care. 


His name is yours to keep, so will his glory be, 

who are his only, his inheriting son : 

and when the hand that writes so ardently 

the sound of unknown sound reaches finality, 

the music captured, all the work well done, 

stand in his place and bravely wear his immortality. 

U.V.W. 

From HERBERT HOWELLS : 


At this time, after a still-brief interval since his death, so much has 
already been written about Ralph Vaughan Williams that there would 
appear to be nothing new to record, nothing unsaid, nothing further to 
declare. Or so it would seem to those of us who knew him, worked with 
him, or moved within the orbit of his matchless creative and practical 
activities. 

We know and steadfastly believe that in him was centred the best of 
the art of music as we have come to assess it in Britain. 

“In Britain”... for it is a certainty that in our own country, 
in London, Dorking, South Kensington, Camden Town, or in any of 
the seemingly narrower centres ennobled and advanced by contact with 
him, he was the sum of all of us, the voice and expression of a great 
profession’s ideals. We know and cherish him for what he was in our 
midst . . . in Britain. 

The covers of THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE enclose the witness of a host 
of our people. Most appropriately, things here set down in affection and 
pride will in many cases both constrict and intensify the range of a great 
Englishman. For each of us, ‘In Britain ”’ will primarily have come to 
mean “ In my own mind.” 

But meanings and emphases will change. As months and years 
pass, judgment and appraisal will fluctuate. Time will modify the 
boundaries of native preferences, and we—some of us—and ail our 
successors will have to see him in another guise, and (we may be sure) 
at a still more significant level. He will belong to history—which is a 
very different condition from that of belonging to a particular country 
or to an accidental circle of native contemporaries. By inescapable 
paradox this greatest of all our Nationalists will be seen, heard and 
assessed by unpredictable International standards. For any English 
artist it is a perilous, unlovable prospect—at worst, a heartless docketting 
and labelling in the frozen texts of still-unwritten Histories of Music. 

In that day the tributes in this number of THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
will remind a later generation of the unparalleled flood of affection that 
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welled up in his own time in the hearts of his own people in Britain for 
the man who kindled the best that was in them. When, almost within 
the hour of histranquil end, some of us heard his magical version of 
Greensleeves our minds remained “in Britain,’ unconcerned by ultimate 
historical destiny. But at heart we were infinitely moved by gratitude for 
his work and example wrought in our very midst. And we knew then— 
as now—the measure of our gain and loss. To that over-riding sense in 
us every page of this magazine bears witness. 


From THE LADY CYNTHIA COLVILLE : 


On August 26 the whole nation suffered a grievous loss : sudden 
and severe. Musicians everywhere were conscious of what they owed 
to Dr. Vaughan Williams, but the man in the street too felt a pang of 
grief at the death of a great Englishman, who to many a casual observer 
seemed to combine and typify the most attractive sides of British intellec- 
tual, artistic and everyday life. 

1 knew him only slightly and, as a humble ex-student of the R.C.M., 
had not the good luck to deepen my acquaintance with him through the 
Union or in any other way, my chief recollection being of the patriotic 
pride evoked in College hearts by performances of Hugh the Drover. 

But whenever I met him, his charm was irresistible, his personality 
dominant. The last time | saw him was on May 22, characteristically 
at Cecil Sharp House, supporting the Diamond Jubilee of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society. 

The music and the congregation at the wonderful Funeral Service 
in Westminster Abbey on September 19 illustrated the depth and variety of 
the appeal made by Dr. Vaughan Williams to the hearts and minds of his 
countrymen—famous composers, conductors, organists, musical artists, 
diplomatic representatives—all were there. The beautiful Commemora- 
tion preceding the actual service opened with the fascinating Variants of 
Dives and Lazarus, illustrating Vaughan Williams’ mastery of folk song 
and English traditional melody. To one listener it recalled Sir Hubert 
Parry’s insistence on the unswerving devotion of English composers down 
the ages to the countryside, to natural beauty, to flowers! Sumer 
iy icumen in would seem to be a direct ancestor of this section of Vaughan 
Williams’ music that is no less characteristic of his genius than those 
splendid nine Symphonies with their effective modern orchestration. 

One of the most moving features of the service was the Procession 
to the actual grave whilst the lovely hymn Come down, O Love divine 
was sung to his famous Down Ampney tune, followed by his beautiful 
anthem O taste and see how gracious the Lord is, the singing of the choir 
being all this time re-inforced by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Finally came Dr. Vaughan Williams’ 
setting of the hymn Al// people that on earth do dwell specially arranged 
for the Queen’s Coronation, the additional brass parts being played by 
trumpeters from Kneller Hall. Some of the congregation were even 
more deeply stirred by this splendid triumphant outburst than by the 
gentle reflective music previously heard. 

If any epitaph were needed to describe this great and gifted 
Englishman, it would be difficult to find more appropriate words than those 
written by himself in the R.C.M. Magazine, during the Christmas Term 
of 1955, when describing Sibelius : ‘‘ He is as new as Beethoven, as new 
as Bach, as new as the ageless chants of the church and as the timeless 
songs of the people.” 
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From SIR STEUART WILSON: 

To add to the general commemoration of one of our great men is 
very difficult. He was not at all the star that dwelt apart, but very much 
indeed the man who had worked with his fellow-men and caused them to 
work with each other. He had worked very hard indeed to learn how 
to put his thoughts on paper, and how to find a gradual development and 
expansion. Had he been a painter of the old * Sheep in the Snow” 
“ Cattle at the Ford” style we should have heard a long succession of 
‘“ Linden Leas.’” Why is it that song turns up so fresh after its repeated 
beatings at Competition Festivals ? It is the miracle of the wild-flower— 
you can trample it down but it grows again. Some of his most beautiful 
songs are already forgotten—they must wait perhaps for his centenary ! 
But who would have foreseen his really mature works? And are they so 
far removed from Flos Campi, Riders to the Sea and The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains. He was a quiet version of Blake’s ‘* Tyger *—we 
could wonder what was the Furnace whence the Symphonies emerged, and 
the strength of the Hammer and the Chain. For those of us who are three- 
score and ten years he has been the leader for all our effective musical 
life-—the sunset was inevitable but there was no dim twilight after or 
haze before. It was bright day and then the sun had gone. 

He need not have worked for his living, but his Victorian generation 
fell the urgency of their task and he could not have been a dilletante 
musician, Writing music was his job and he worked at it eight hours a 
day even if it was all scrapped or just exercises. Inspiration therefore 
found him waiting with his pen poised and his mind ready for the moment. 


Irom A, E. F. DICKINSON : 


When a man of distinction, known to us, dies, two thoughts must 
follow cach other, The first: He is not dead ; his life is not yet over 
for us. The second: Yet we shall, indeed, have to do without his 
presence, influence, advice, example, in the future. 

There is no need to explain here the obvious ways in which 
Vaughan Williams’s perennial vitality can be preserved, in his spiritual 
songs (in the Lutheran sense) and nationally household expression, in 
the trenchant, unyielding assertions of sound-relationship that typify 
much of his developed music, and in the jolting conflations of the two 
voices in a third genre. These must be maintained, not only scrupulously 
but with a firm promotion, wherever occasion can be found. There are 
nominally critical circles where anything English, or anything R.C.M., 
may expect a sneer. Moreover, where direct performance is in question, 
any routine choice of work needs scrutinizing for possible expansion ; 
and, a more complicated process, some resolution to extend the recording 
list is much needed, both from conductors and other performers, and 
from discophils. On the more personal side, many older Collegians, once 
pupils of the composer, will remember and try to pass on the steady 
instalments of practical comment, and the assumption of integrity of 
conception, the opposite of the dedicated egoist who sometimes plays the 
role of coming composer. 

Yet a severe break in our musical life has to be faced : not only the 
end of excitement about the next symphony (the least that was due to one 
who treated contemporary music with such fidelity as his concern), but 
the absence of a magnificent figure, round whom numberless conductors, 
congregating singers and players, hardened professionals, colleagues in 
education and in wider mobilizations of human effort, rejoice to have 
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moved—not as a speaker or seeker of soft words (however welcoming to 
the returning acquaintance), but, on the contrary, as a man of candour, 
tremendous earnestness about first things and startling sagacity, blended 
with a genial sense of proportion and a wily technique of appeal. (How 
successfully the apparently conciliatory ** 1 think it should be done at a 
different speed but for heaven’s sake take it as you feel it”? disarmed 
opposition.) It is, frankly, difficult to conceive of such a leader arising 
again in our generation, combining the creative enterprise and standing of 
Elgar, the critical thrust of Stanford and Lambert, the social influence of 
Parry, the persuasive conviviality of Holst. 

But a third idea should follow. The dignity of human life lies partly 
in its capacity to progress from one generation to another, We should 
not be making fruitless efforts to find another Vaughan Williams, but 
try, rather, to carry a part of him into our own musical contacts, at their 
different levels. It might be his constant love of experiment with 
textures and clue-themes and genres, and capricious turns that invite a 
mock programme-note. It might be his respect for discipline, such as 
finds the right tune for saint and sinner, but equally the compulsive 
unscheduled finale, or again the fundamental promise and failure of an 
eloquent Collegian’s Op. 1. It might be the singular response to English 
folk-song and the art of J. S. Bach, the recognition of roots without which 
4 musician cannot stand upright. It might be the restraint which trans- 
formed this acclaimed O.M. of the nation into the G.O.M. of all occasions. 
There is no end to the decoration-work which might yet stem from the 
many expanding branches of Vaughan Williams’s artistic and teaching 
activities. The rest lies with the contemporary musician, to take and hold 
his place in the era of the pioneer-work that began socially at Dorking and 
creatively at Leeds, and, given time, never ceased, humanly speaking, to 
animate the symphony, the chorus declamatory, simple worship, elaborate 
expressions of conviction, and a genuine and unfaltering concern that 
truth and justice should appear again on earth to-day. 

H. P. Allen told me more than once that, when he felt bitter, he 
used to go to St. Paul’s and stand over the grave of Hubert Parry (Parry, 
who towards the end of his liberalizing life mildly complained on one 
occasion that the English could only admire one composer at a time : 
once it had been Sullivan, now it was Elgar). Angry men of every period 
of life—and no English musician of any ambition can avoid moods of 
wrath at some time or another—may in the future stand in a historic 
corner of Westminster Abbey, and think of the composer who even at 
sixty could count on a very moderate circle of response to his advances 
towards fresh territory, but continued to keep first things first, and to 
pursue the promptings of his artistic conscience, serenely indifferent to 
whether the social round went smooth or rough. 


From JOHN WILSON : 


The school records tell us that ‘‘ Williams, R. V., minor ”’ came to 
Charterhouse in January, 1887, to join his elder brother in the house of 
the headmaster, Dr. William Haig Brown. He had already been learning 
the violin for some years and soon found a place in the school orchestra, 
where he sometimes, it would seem, played the viola. He was also for a 
while in the choir, which, as he later recalled, ‘‘ practised in the time 
otherwise devoted to Extra French and was therefore very popular.” 
But composition was already in his mind, and more significant than any 
routine activities was an occasion in early August, 1888, described in his 
own words written for the school magazine 64 years later : 
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One of the most astounding events of my school musical life 

took place when Hamilton fa pianist friend] and I decided to give 
a concert of our own compositions. It was my task to approach 
Dr. Haig Brown, the Headmaster, for leave to use the school hall. 
Dr. Haig Brown was a formidable man, and in later life I should 
never have dared to make the request, but leave was obtained, and 
we gave the concert, and it was attended by several of the masters and 
their wives, and even by some of the boys. I was complimented 
after the concert by Mr. Noon, the mathematical master, who said 
in his well-known sepulchral voice, ‘“‘ You must go on.” That is 
one of the few words of encouragement I have ever received. 

A copy of the programme is preserved at the school in Mrs. Haig 
Brown’s scrap-book, and on it, after a duet by Spohr and a song by 
Sullivan, we find : 

Main (Gy, TRIM, ET Ronis 
surely the first appearance of his name in print as a composer. The 
“trio” had in fact four performers, the composer having apparently 
enlisted a friend to share the violin part with him. 

After two years in the school he moved to the house of Mr. G. H. 
Robinson, the school organist, and spent his last four terms as its head boy 
before coming on to the R.C.M. His sturdy but youthful appearance at 
this time is well shown in a house photograph. 

From these early events we jump half a century to his later associa- 
tions with the school. A few months before the Second War he came for 
a concert of his own works given under Dr. T. P. Fielden, then Director of 
Music, which was notable for a performance of his one-act opera 
The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains ; and in June, 1940, he came 
again to open the new Music School, a building converted from the former 
school Chapel in which he had sung daily as a boy. On this occasion 
he was also a performer, playing the cuckoo (“‘ solemnly, and moreover 
artistically’) in the Toy Symphony conducted by the headmaster, 
Mr. Robert Birley. 

In 1949 plans were afoot for a new production of The Masque of 
Charterhouse—an outdoor pageant of scenes from the history of the school 
and the lives of its old boys—and R.V.W. was asked if he would compose 
special music for the final scene. He replied with characteristic warmth 
and candour. He would do it, he said ; but we must be sure to include 
the Carmen Carthusianum—the school song composed in 1843 by the 
glee-writer William Horsley—which he regarded as “the finest of the 
school songs.” His acceptance brought the memorable experience of a 
visit to Dorking to discuss the Masque music. He was then nearing his 
77th birthday, but was at the height of his powers, and his own schooldays 
were still vividly with him. But equally vivid was his imaginative grasp of 
what the Masque might need for its final scene, a gradually-built-up 
tableau culminating in the singing of the Carmen by performers and 
audience together. From his experience of film music he knew all the 
problems of timing, and he was ready, as always, to adapt himself to the 
forces available. (He hoped, however, that we would not hesitate to 
use saxophones if necessary). When his score came, and had been 
deciphered, we found that his Solemn Music showed him at his most 
bracing and also his most thoughtful. From the first rehearsal we knew 
that it was just right, and more than that ; for if at first the scene had 
inspired the music, it was in the end the music that guided and inspired 
the scene. He came to hear it on the final day, when rain ruined the 
pageant ; but a hasty re-arrangement enabled his music to be performed 
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in the Chapel instead, where the ear gained what the eye had lost. The 
Masque is revived every few years and changes are made each time, but 
no other musical climax to it can now be imagined. 

The season of his 80th birthday brought another welcome visit for a 
musical occasion, and later that autumn the headmaster gave notice of 
“a half-holiday to-day to celebrate the fact that Dr. Vaughan Williams 
has come to fourscore years.” His interest in the school was unfailing, 
and we knew that any approach would bring a ready response. It was 
good, therefore, to learn recently from Mrs. Vaughan Williams that it 
had been ‘*‘a joy for Ralph to keep in touch with Charterhouse music- 
making.” In company with the innumerable other friends who mourn 
his passing—and also with a particular pride—we remember gratefully 
both his friendship and his music. 


From FRANCES CORNFORD: 


1 am not qualified in any way to talk about Ralph Vaughan Williams's 
music. I only want to give a few impressions of a most human human- 
being who happened to be my relation. But even as a relation | am not 
particularly qualified to speak, for I only saw Ralph fairly often when, in 
later years, I used to perch on London visits with him and his wife Ursula 
in their grandly plain Nash House in Regents Terrace. 

As a remote delightful figure, however, he occurs in my memory since 
early childhood. I must have been about six when a towering presence 
was brought up to my Cambridge nursery and | was told this was my 
new undergraduate cousin, Ralph. 1 remember it was a misty day in late 
autumn, of exciting premature snow. He lifted me up to the window-seat 
to look out. I remember too quite well how clumsily yet gently he did it, 
and also my sense that he really appreciated the snow in the field and liked 
the blue-grey afternoon just before tea-time in the same way that I did. 
Children, I think, are preternaturally sensitive to sincerity in human beings 
and hate affectation just as much as Ralph always did. 

No well-known figure I have come across was so entirely without a 
Public Face, or more determined not to have one thrust upon him. “I 
must have my hair cut,’’ was a characteristic saying, ** or I shall look like a 
musician.” 

But the private face and the whole tall figure couldn't help being 
remarkable. An amusing contrast struck me one day between his out- 
ward appearance, which had something Roman about it, and his inner 
being, which seemed as native to England as his music does. He would 
have looked quite at home in a toga, though he would have thought the 
idea ridiculous, and still more so in a bay wreath. This last 1 think, 
because of the way his thick hair grew over his forehead. Again the 
forehead and finely-cut nose were almost in a straight line, which is 
unusual in an English face. There was something coin-like as well about 
the short upper lip. A Roman artist would also have indicated perfectly, 
the commanding bulk beneath the toga. 

But in Ralph Vaughan Williams’s face one recognized a spirit which 
had the candour and innocence of a child’s. At the back of his grey 
eyes too, was that look which is also seen in the eyes of devoted scholars 
or men of science, whose appearance, unlike his, may be otherwise undis- 
tinguished—the look of having spent a lot of their lives somewhere else. 

Mr. Blake, said Mrs. Blake (who was always in the same house with 
him), was a very good man, but he was so seldom there. It was cheering to 
see Ralph preparing to go off to that other place, which was for him of 
course the country of music. He would heave himself out of his big arm- 
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chair in the drawing room (which like his own appearance was both noble 
and comfortable) and shamble away into his study next door. Here with 
two most English landscapes looking down on him. and the Wedgwood 
jugs in a row on the book-case, he would effortiessly enter his own king- 
dom. His wife, Ursula, being herself a poet and so having her own kingdom 
at hand, understood his departures and his sojourns in a way that very few 
wives of great men, I think, can ever manage to do. 

But Ralph was also very much more often there than | imagine Mr. 
Blake to have been. He leved the happenings of each day, and he liked 
everything rich and abundant and unbowdlerized in daily life, in the same 
way that he liked, and composed, joyful and uninhibited music. 

Epstein’s fine bust of Ralph stood in their hall and I wondered one 
day how much about him it would tell future generations if every other 
record of him as a human being was somehow destroyed. They would 
learn certainly about the basic structure and contours of his head ; 
also, I think, they might be made aware of him alone with his music, 
music which, as he wrote with his usual directness, “* means itself, and can 
be expressed in its own terms and no other,” 

Again, Epstein’s head could suggest Whitehead’s saying, * Religion 
is what a man does with his own solitude,” for Ralph was an essentially 
religious man. To those who know his music, this is indeed a truism. 
All the same, I don’t imagine he would ever have entered a church except 
for its music, and he came of a generation so glad to be free of the shackles 
of Victorianism that I think he would have felt it cramping and insincere 
to subscribe to any one creed, though he did not feel patronizing towards 
those who did. How much the English Church services owe him for 
the English Hymnal alone ! 1 once heard him say, however, it was Songs 
of Praise he was really pleased with :-‘* There’s not a single tune in that 
I’m ashamed of,” 

Of the kindliness of Ralph’s face, especially when he was talking, 
and of its secret observant humour always, Epstein has given no hint. 
He probably didn’t think it was an important aspect of the man. And 
there is of course always a danger in this English combination of kindliness 
and humour, it can so easily tip over into the sentimental or the vapid, 
but here the vigorous Ralph was in no danger at all. 

Again in quite a different way Epstein might perhaps mislead posterity, 
for Ralph never looked the rough-hewn great man, haggard from inner 
conflicts. His face was singularly unlined, so that the saying, “ creative 
people have no age,” seemed true of him in every respect. His skin 
was fresh like that of a young man’s and his hands were neither dry nor 
wrinkled. These, with their very long, slender, elegant fingers, should 
have appeared incongruous with his bulky figure ; actually they seemed a 
most natural, as well as a most important part of him, an outward and 
visible sign of his inward sensibility. The habitual expression of his face 
Was serene, though it could be deeply melancholy at times, as though with 
a patient acceptance of the tears in human things; and it could also 
suddenly express a simple minded fury, as a child’s face can. There is a 
magnificent instantaneous photograph of him taken when he was con- 
ducting at a rehearsal, shouting at a trumpeter who came in late after the 
interval, which shows this to perfection. The trumpeter had failed to do 
his appointed job, and according to family standards, many of which 
Ralph inherited almost unconsciously, nothing, even over the smallest 
affair, could be more reprehensible than this. 

I should say a little about these family traditions and the background 
We shared, though the explanation of why our blood was thicker than that 
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of most second cousins is enough to make a strong man reel. For Ralph’s 
grandmother Caroline was the sister of my grandfather, Charles Darwin, 
and fis grandfather, who was the third Josiah Wedgewood (the descendent 
of the original potter), was the brother of Charles’s wife. Emma. This 
sounds like the beginning of a bad riddle, but I think it does explain some 
persistent traits in Ralph. And these traits must surely have been 
emphasized by his upbringing from the age of three, after his father’s 
early death, in his mother’s old home, Leith Hill Place, near Dorking. 

Josiah Wedgewood the third had originally settled at Leith Hill in 
1845, and when I first knew it nothing much could have changed there 
since then. Though surrounded in trees, the terrace in front looked 
magnificently right across wooded Surrey to the bare South Downs. 
The two little dots seen clearly silhouetted in fine weather on the top of 
those ‘* blue remembered hills ** were the two windmills above Hassocks, 
and were always pointed out to visitors. 

So serenely did Ralph’s mother—Cousin Margaret to me—rule over 
this enchanting home, it did not seem the least necessary that there should 
ever have been a husband to help her in any way. I always thought of 
her and her three children—Harvey, Meggie and Ralph (Ralph always 
kept a certain sense that he was a younger brother)—as exclusively her 
own creation. Even the walled kitchen garden, and the terrace where 1 
like to remember her best, seemed a part of her. Here I see her walking 
with her stern, kind profile and her lace cap, moving even when quite 
elderly like a young woman, and with a kind of free dignified grace, 
of which I am sure she was unaware and which gave her carriage its 
especial quality. But most of all she seemed to belong to the actual house 
itself, so calmly settled and shabby. 

Shabby, though, is not really the right word. But nothing in the house 
looked new, or as if it had ever been meant to strike the eye. [n the hall 
the big globe had grown in its corner like a round gold fruit of Eighteenth 
Century Civilization. Great Aunt Charlotte’s watercolours with their 
stylized delicate assurance seemed to have been born on the drawing 
room walls, and so equally did the oil-painted worthy ancestors in the 
dining room. When a neighbouring aunt and I drove over for an after- 
noon, even the teas which they looked down on, the quince jam and the 
scones, the plates of different bread and butter, the cream from the home 
farm, all seemed to have blossomed effortlessly out of the long, solid table. 

Ralph was hardly ever there on these visits ; he married young the 
lovely Adeline Fisher, whose beauty is one of my earliest memories. On 
the other hand, Cousin Sophy, Ralph’s very maiden maiden aunt was 
always there. She was by then much crippled by rheumatism and rather 
querulous, but always treated with tender consideration by all the family, 
especially by his sister Meggie. It was Cousin Sophy who, as Ralph 
tells, gave him his first music lesson. She taught him that Haydn was a 
great composer and that waltzes were vulgar, so that when he discovered 
that a waltz was the second subject of Haydn’s E flat symphony, she set him 
an insoluble problem. A great composer could certainly never be vulgar. 

I think a good many things were considered vulgar at Leith Hill, 
or common, or in bad taste, or just plain Wrong. With all their hospitality 
went a deeply Evangelical austerity, against which Ralph revolted with 
passion. At Leith Hill they would almost have agreed with Forster’s 
old ladies (whom Ralph quotes somewhere) who would only buy the head 
and shoulders of the photographs of Botticelli’s Venus because they 
considered the complete figure “a pity.” 

But I think because of some inherent family directness of character, 
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only temporarily blurred by Victorianism, Leith Hill would Just not have 
agreed, They were too fundamentally like their great-aunt Sarah Wedge- 
wood, who wrote to her sister of a new volume of Byron : ‘I suppose 
one ought to admire that goodness which makes people insensible to 
beautiful poetry because the author has behaved ill to his wife. but I 
cannot find it in myself.” I am quoting here from a collection of family 
letters which I re-read recently together with Ralph’s essays, and often, 
so absurdly alike is the tone of voice, as it were, in the letters and essays, 
that one might easily mistake one for the other. I wish I had space to quote 
some characteristic passages side by side, instead I can only say that an 
integrity and a delight in directness shines out equally in both, as it 
always will, beyond words and ideas and periods, in Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’s music, 


From DR. G. F. McCLEARY : 

I first met Vaughan Williams on June 15, 1892, when he was nineteen 
years old. In December, 1889, I had left the Royal College of Music, 
having decided to find my life’s work in preventive medicine, and in the 
following month had entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge. But I retained 
my interest in music, and early in 1892 I was thrilled by an announcement 
that later in the year the Ring and Tristan would be performed at Covent 
Garden—for the first time for Many years—and that the first performance 
of Tristan would be on June 15, || arranged to be present, staying the 
night in London at the home of H. B. Collins, a former fellow-student at 
the R.C.M., who later became organist of the Birmingham Oratory. 
After the performance we made for the Charing Cross station of the oid 
smoky underground railway, where we saw a young man with the 7ristan 
score under his arm. He nodded to Collins who said to me : * That is 
one of the College composition students. Let’s talk to him. His name 
is Vaughan Williams.” So we three foregathered and discussed what we 
had heard, 

It had been a remarkable performance, with Gustav Mahler as 
conductor, Rosa Sucher as Isolde, and Max Alvary as Tristan. Vaughan 
Williams in his comments on Tristan was not enthusiastic and I gathered 
that the work did not much appeal to him. In this, however, I was 
mistaken, Many years tater, in talking over our first meeting, he assured 
me that Tristan had profoundly impressed him. He added: “ In those 
early days I remember not being able to sleep after a performance of it.” 

In October, 1892, a few days before his twentieth birthday, Vaughan 
Williams entered Trinity College, Cambridge. He soon became a member 
of the University Musical Club, which then had its rooms in a high building 
near the south-western corner of the Market Place. The purpose of the 
club was chiefly to study chamber music, and private concerts were given 
there by the members every Saturday evening. Once a year the club 
selected a team to give a concert at the Oxford University Musical Union 
and welcomed an Oxford team in return. Vaughan Williams took a 
keen interest in the proceedings of the Club. Although the standard of 
performance at the concerts was generally not high, for nearly all the 
performers were amateurs, he regularly attended and listened attentively 
to what was being performed. Occasionally he would offer a few words 
of criticism. An example remains vivid in my memory. At one concert, 
after Charles Myers and I had played the Brahms A major violin sonata 
(with intense enjoyment to ourselves) he came up to me and made a few 
critical remarks which I found helpful though not favourable. He was 
never himself a pecformer, but at one concert in my time a composition 
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of his, a quartet for men’s voices, was performed. It was the first work 
of his | ever heard, and I must confess that I was not much impressed by it. 
Nor were some other members of the club with whom I discussed it. Buta 
different opinion was expressed by Haydn Inwards, a professional violinist 
on the teaching staff of the Royal College of Music who was a member of 
the club and had heard our discussion. ‘‘ You are all wrong,” he said 
“ that is real good stuff.” 

I well remember that after one club concert Vaughan Williams went 
round with a collecting box in a good cause. The local Musical Society 
had arranged to give an orchestral conceit at which Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony was to be performed, but on grounds of economy the Society 
had decided not to incur the expense of bringing down a bassoon player 
from London to play the contrafagotto part. Vaughan Williams felt 
so strongly that such a mutilation of the symphony would be a public 
scandal that he resolved to raise enough money to prevent it. With his 
club collection he achieved his object and the great work was performed 
as Beethoven wrote it. 

In October, 1892, the club received another member destined to take 
an important part in the musical history of England—Hugh Allen, who 
came up as organ scholar of Christ’s College. He was older than most 
undergraduates, and, curiously, when he came up to Cambridge he knew 
hardly anything of the music of Brahms. It was made known to him 
by Vaughan Williams, with whom he soon formed a close friendship. 
Allen often took part in the club concerts. I remember how well he 
played the piano part in the Pianoforte Quintets of Schumann and 
Brahms. In rehearsing such works he liked to have the criticism of 
Vaughan Williams, who was always delighted to be present and give what 
help he could. In this way he came to know some of the works nearly 
by heart. 

Among the club members in Vaughan Williams’s time were Hugh Bell, 
for many years music critic of the Montreal Star ; C. H. Dolby, afterwards 
Principal of the Kensington College of Engineering, who when more than 
usually enthusiastic about Beethoven would praise him in terms drawn 
from engineering : “ His rivets stand the test of time” ; and Charles 
Myers, who greatly developed the study of industrial psychology. And 
there were three senior members of high distinction : Henry Bond, who 
became Master of Trinity Hall, Charles Wood, and Sedley Taylor. 

Wood, who had had a brilliant career as a student at the Royal 
College of Music, had become a Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, 
and a composer of distinction, though many of his friends doubted whether 
he ever fully beat out the wealth of music that was in him. At Cambridge 
Vaughan Williams worked with him when preparing for the Mus.Bac. 
degree and had a high opinion of him as a teacher of the craftsmanship 
of composing. He expressed it in the chapter he contributed to Hubert 
Foss’s book, Ralph Vaughan Williams : 

“Charles Wood was the finest technical instructor I have ever known. 
I do not say necessarily the greatest teacher. I do not think he had the 
gift of inspiring enthusiasm or of leading to the higher planes of musical 
thought. Indeed, he was rather prone to laugh at artistic ideals and 
would lead one to suppose that composing music was a trick any one 
might learn if he took the trouble. But for the craft of composition he 
was unrivalled, and he managed to teach me enough to pull me through 
my Mus.Bac.” 

The club concerts were often followed by an informal extempore 
entertainment of comic songs. In this hilarious province of the great 
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art of music the most brilliant executant was Sedley Taylor, an elderly 
Trinity don and a distinguished physicist, who for some reason or other 
had incurred the enmity of Karl Marx, by whom he was violently attacked 
in Das Kapital. His most popular songs were The Polka and the Choir-boy 
and a parody of The Lost Chord entitled The Lost Ball. beginning with 
the line: ‘* Batting one day at the Oval.” 

Vaughan Williams was interested in comic songs. He always 
remained at the club to hear them though he never took part in any 
performance. In his later years he would sometimes refer sympathetically 
to my own dealings with comic songs in those far-off days in the last 
century and would even quote from my repertory. He liked talking of 
his student days. He would tell with much satisfaction that at the 
R.C.M., under the guidance of F. Gladstone, he worked through all the 
exercises in Macfarren’s Harmony. He liked to talk of S. P. Waddington 
for whom he had a high regard, holding him to be “ one of those people 
in the presence of whom it is impossible to be mean or petty.” He could 
never induce Waddington to give him formal lessons but he received 
much invaluable advice and the stimulating influence that comes from 
contact with a dynamic artistic personality. In my College days Wadding- 
ton was the foremost composition student and was in charge of the 
tympany of the College orchestra. He was most popular. We all 
thought he was destined to be a great composer. When I think of my 
College days there come to mind memories of the College orchestra of 
1889. There are the intent faces of the youthful instrumentalists : and 
at the back, behind his drums I see again the impressive face of Waddington 
then in his twentieth year, He did not fulfil the splendid promise of his 
student days. Why, | know not. But he was a great teacher and exer- 
cised a beneficial influence on the musical life of his time. 

As an undergraduate Vaughan Williams had not, I think. a wide 
circle of friends ; he was reserved in manner and did not make friends 
readily. He seemed not to care much for University sports, which were a 
fruitful source of conversation in many University circles. I never knew 
him show any interest in the exploits of his famous contemporary 
Ranjitsinhji, who was given his ‘** blue,” belatedly, towards the end of the 
May term of 1893 and went on to become the greatest cricketer that ever 
wore the light blue cap. Vaughan Williams apparently cared for none 
of these things. He was interested in literature and philosophy, but it 
was evident that his heart was with music. Among his contemporaries | 
cannot recall any who expected him to become eminent as a musician. 
Charles Wood, who coached him for the Mus.Bac. degree, confessed 
later that he had had no hope for him as a composer. Nevertheless, 
he was not without distinction in his Cambridge days. His physique 
was imposing, and, though he was not copious or fluent in talk, what he 
said was worth hearing. He gave an impression of latent power and a 
capable and original personality. Even in those early days he was 
evidently Somebody. 

After the May term of 1894 Vaughan Williams left Cambridge to 
resume his studies at the Royal College of Music. Then for some years 
I lost sight of him, and when we again met he had already come out with 
distinction as a composer. Since then the following of his continued 
rise to higher eminence of achievement has been one of the main sources 
of satisfaction that have come into my life. 

When as a nonagenarian I look back upon days gone by I am filled 
with a sense of thankfulness that for many years I was privileged to enjoy 
the friendship of Ralph Vaughan Williams and to live long enough to hear 
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the wonderful creations of his maturity. He was not only a great com- 
poser, he was a great man. His gifts would have enabled him to achieve 
distinction in other fields of high endeavour. Fortunately, they were 
reserved to find their chief expression, nobly and profoundly, in the supreme 
art of music. 


From IMOGEN HOLST: 

The forty-year-long friendship between Ralph Vaughan Williams and 
Gustav Holst began on the day of their first meeting in 1895, when they 
were students together at the R.C.M. From then onwards, until my 
father’s death, they always played each other their newest compositions, 
whether finished or unfinished, and criticized each other’s music with the 
apparent ruthlessness that is the direct result of deep sympathy and 
understanding. 

Fortunately my father kept a good many of the letters Vaughan 
Williams wrote to him during those forty years. The letters written in 
the nineties, or at the beginning of this century, are perhaps those which 
would be of most interest to readers of the R.C.M. Magazine—one of 
them was quoted in the last number. They show, even at that early stage 
in his development, the qualities which those of us who knew the mature 
Vaughan Williams will always remember him by—the qualities of immense 
generosity, courage, practical common-sense, exuberance and vision, 

One of the earliest, written possibly in 1897 or 1898 (he never dated his 
letters), gives a glimpse of youthful exuberance : 


Dear V.H., 


Thanks awfully for your post card. Did I tell you that I was 
setting The Garden of Proserpine to music for chorus and orchestra 
with lots of trombones and things—I’ve just finished the first sketch— 
4 sort of six-lined affair most of it. That reminds me have you heard 
from Francis Thompson, tell me when you do—and when it will be 
coming out. Will it do for my choral society ? or is it too hard ? 

I will write you a longer letter soon. 


Yours always, 
R. Vaughan Williams, 


A few years later he wrote : 


I've finished my Bucolic Suite and written a song and made a 
rough copy of the score of the Trombone thing and finished a volume 
of Purcell and am starting another orchestral thing called a 
‘* sentimental Romance.” 

That Glasgow critic is a blasted fool and condemns himself out 
of his own mouth. 

My dear V. I meant to have said a lot more but I can’t somehow 
so will compress it all into a comprehensive 

“Bless You.” 


Here is an example of his practical common-sense. My father, when 
still in his twenties, had decided to get some of his songs privately printed, 
since no publisher would accept them. Vaughan Williams wrote : 


I must say that the arguments against publishing at your own 
expense seem greater than those for that course—for the following 
reason : 
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If I see a piece of music published by a man whom I know nothing 
else about, and see those fatal words “ Authors property” at the 
bottom of the cover, it at once sets me against him, makes me think 
him a poor fellow and prevents me wanting to buy his song. 
Therefore [ am afraid that if the rest of the world is like me your 
purchasers will be limited 

(a) to those who know you personally 

(b) those who know you through your music. 
and these owing to your extreme youth are at present, though 
enthusiastic, unfortunately [few]. 


His criticisms of my father’s early efforts to write his own libretto for 
an opera were particularly helpful : 

Now about the style—it is much too loose—do be more careful 
lo say just what you mean and no more. If I were in your place | 
should read Malory and old ballads and only use words that were 
used by them. If you use odd words like “* hight ”’ (by the way I can’t 
make sense of that line) you must make the rest correspond in style ; 
otherwise it will read like Corder’s translation of Wagner. 


There are letters that give a wonderfully clear glimpse of how much 
their friendship meant to each of them. At the time when he was working 
at the Sea Symphony, Vaughan Williams wrote : 

It was nice to open your parcel and find my initials over your 
pieces —1 don’t know what you owe to me—but I know all I owe to 
you—if I ever do anything worth doing it will be greatly owing to 
having such a friend as you‘ at my command ”’ as the folk-songs say, 
always ready to help and advise—and someone whose yea is always 
yea and nay, nay— which is a quality one really wants in a friend and 
so seldom gets. 


During the first World War he wrote :— 


I sometimes dread coming back to normal life with so many 
gaps—especially of course George Butterworth. . ... | sometimes think 
now that it is wrong to have made friends with people much younger 
than oneself—because soon there will be only the middle aged left— 
and I have got out of touch with most of my contemporary friends— 
but then there is always you and thank Heaven we have never got out 
of touch and I don’t see why we ever should. 


They were never out of touch during all those forty years : their 
friendship can, with entire truth, be described as ** perfect.’” And those 
of us who were once their pupils are still reaping the benefits that are the 
result of that great friendship. 


From FRANK HOWES;: 


It is understood that though R.V.W. was working up to the day of 
his death he did not leave behind him many uncompleted tasks. There 
has, however, been one posthumous performance of a work that had to 
have the finishing touches put to it by Roy Douglas, who from long 
experience of preparing his manuscripts for print was comfortably familiar 
with handwriting that looked rather like Mycenean Linear B script. 
This was the music for a mystery play, The First Nowell, written up from 
mediaeval originals by Simona Pakenham, the authoress of a kind of 
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spiritual autobiography through V.W.’s music. The first performance was 
given at a charity matinée at Drury Lane Theatre on December 19, and 
was conducted by John Churchill. 

It was, as one might expect, a fantasia on Christmas carols, though not 
continuous like its famous predecessor of 1912 but treated as incidental 
music. It sounded harmonically more like Hodie than the Fantasia— 
again what one might expect—but all of it unmistakably signed and con- 
forming to that paradox of folk-song setting: the more individual 
V.W.-ish the setting, the more it brings out the traditional character of the 
times. 

No one has ever been able to explain this, nor to devise any canon by 
which a setting can be called *‘ good”’ or ** bad” from the folk-song 
point of view. V.W. himself used to offer the criterion that the “ setting 
must be made with love,’ but that is too vague : it does not even say 
‘* spare your dominant sevenths.”” But whatever the secret is, he had the 
key to it. His devotion to folk-song was life-long and it was through 
folk-song that I came to know him. Up till 1927, when I took over the 
editorship of the Folk Song Journal from Lucy Broadwood, he had been 
only a name to me. He was the man who wrote that staccato accom- 
paniment to ** The Roadside Fire’ that had strained my technical re- 
sources as schoolboy and undergraduate pianist and, yes, the composer of 
A Sea Symphony, which I had heard conducted by H.P.A. in Oxford Town 
Hall in my first year at the University and which had started me thinking 
psychologically about rhythm (the Scherzo, that is), But I only met him 
when I joined the committee of the Folk Song Society. I remember 
meeting him at some gathering, probably a lecture by him on folk-song, 
and consulting him about the way I ought to tackle this new job of editing 
in order to satisfy experts like my predecessor and himself. His reply was 
characteristic : ‘‘ If you don’t edit it, no one else will.’ So on the strength 
of that I went ahead and did it for twenty years, during which I grew to 
know him more intimately. 

His interest in folk-song never waned. His first song was Bushes and 
Briars collected in Essex in 1905, truly a song that has made history, 
and he continued until recently to attend the meetings of the Editorial 
Board of the Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, as it 
became after the amalgamation of the two societies brought about 
largely through his efforts. One of his last works was to help A. L. Lloyd 
edit a collection of the less known folk-songs from that Journal, which 
Penguin Books will soon be bringing out. R.V.W. owed a lot to folk- 
song, the discovery and consolidation of his personal idiom, but he repaid 
the debt handsomely. 


From IRIS, LADY WEDGWOOD :; 


Ralph Vaughan Williams was my husband’s cousin and dear friend 
from childhood. Thus I became acquainted with him early in my married 
life. He came occasionally to stay with us in Northumberland, sometimes 
bringing Cecil Sharpe with him. They were both engaged in collecting 
folk tunes, but I am afraid I do not know how fruitful that county 
proved. I remember one which was sung by the sheep farmers : 

‘“* Tarry woo’, tarry woo’, tarry woo’, 
is hard to spin, 
Card it well, card it well, card it well, 
ere you begin.” 
My husband was very fond of this song and I always supposed it 
indigenous, but I am not sure what the two experts felt ! 
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I was always surprised and slightly disturbed by Ralph’s utter dis- 
regard of his appearance and clothes, also by the passionate vigour with 
which he supported his opinions. But the warmth of his personality held 
a compelling charm ; he was so kind, so loveable ! 


At Cambridge one summer term there was a performance of 
The Wasps for which Ralph wrote the music. | remember his telling us 
that, at one moment, a member of the orchestra was to shake a bag full 
of broken china. My husband asked if the bits were to be Wedgwood 
and Ralph replied : 

“ Yes, of course, it is the only china which would make the right 
sound !” 

But although I have many recollections Stretching over nearly 
fifty-five years, my most intimate and vital are those of the last fifteen. 


When Ralph inherited from his brother their family home he gave the 
property to the National Trust because of the beautiful woods of azaleas 
and rhododendrons which had been planted by his grandfather. Ralph’s 
own father died when he was very young and he and his brother and sister 
came to live at Leith Hill Place with their Wedgwood grandparents. 

When everything became his, in his perfect generosity he gave many 
valuable portraits to the Wedgwood firm so that they should never leave 
the family. He gave also other things (of interest to them) to the Darwins, 
his grandmother’s family. 

As the National Trust wished to let the house and farm, my husband 
decided to take it. At Christmas my husband and I used to give a party 
for the indoor and outdoor staff. This included a wide circle of people. 
Many of them were descendants of a valued gardener who had come to 
Leith Hill Place from Staffordshire with Josiah Wedgwood, more than a 
hundred years before. 

Ralph always made an effort to be at this party and the fact that 
“Mr. Ralph” was coming was of far greater importance than the 
prospect of a conjuror or a festive supper. These people had a proprietary 
pride in him which was as sincere as it was touching. 

I never could get Ralph to tell me any stories of his childhood at 
Leith Hill Place. Once, however, he mentioned that a carpet, still in use, 
had been new when he was about five and that he used to walk round the 
border, the symmetrical edge making a little path. Also he said that 
custard was a great treat, as they ‘* had nothing but cream” ! 


A delightful anecdote I heard from a member of the village choir who 
had sung under his direction: One day, struggling with their incompetence 
and becoming more and more desperate, Ralph flung off his coat. This 
was quickly followed by his waistcoat, collar and tie! Thus liberated, to 
conduct more freely, he frantically exclaimed : ‘ Ladies, ladies, you break 
my heart !” 


Immediately after the heartrendingly wonderful service in the Abbey, 
I went to Borrowdale. In the tiny hamlet of Seatoller there is a house 
Where Ralph Vaughan Williams, George Moore, George Trevelyan, 
Maurice Amos and my husband met for reading parties. It has fame 
now as the headquarters of the Trinity hunt but I feel it should have an 
almost greater fame in that once five young undergraduates were reading 
there. Three of them became O.M.’s and the other two V.I.P.s 


I had intended to send Ralph a postcard from Seatoller, but when 
I reached it there was nothing I could send him but my tears. 
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From MARY BENNETT : 

Adeline Vaughan Williams was the fifth of the eleven children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Fisher. The Fishers and Vaughan Williamses were 
friends, and the two families moved in much the same world. If on Mr. 
Fisher’s side there was little beyond a remote connection with the poet 
Wordsworth and his own earlier service as private secretary to the Prince 
of Wales to relieve a blameless background of country clergymen, Mrs. 
Fisher, a grand-daughter of the legendary Mrs. Pattle, was linked with a 
wide and varied society of poets, painters and scholars. Leslie Stephen and 
Halford Vaughan were her brothers-in-law, Julia Cameron, the photo- 
grapher, and Sarah Prinsep, the mistress of Little Holland House, her 
aunts. The Fisher children, growing up under the shadow of Tennyson 
and Watts, learnt to believe, as H. A. L. Fisher has written, * that nothing 
was finer in the world than art and poetry.” 

Nevertheless, Adeline was not considered to be making a good match. 
The more romantic members of the family might think it very splendid 
that she and Ralph should be married, and turn their backs on the world 
of visiting cards and dinner parties, aid live so austerely and for music 
alone ; the elders found it odd that she should prefer this awkwaid silent 
fellow, younger than herself and without a proper profession, to his more 
presentable rivals. But the Fishers’ serene confidence in each others’ 
quality was readily extended to brothers-in-law. If Adeline married a 
musician, it was natural that be should turn out to be a good one ; that 
he should be widely recognized as the greatest of his generation was 
gratifying but secondary. For they were an exceedingly united and close- 
knit family with a strong belief in private values. As_ the brothers 
scattered to make their way in the world—two dons, a soldiec., a sailor, 
an architect, a banker—they found more and more, and especially after 
Mrs. Fishers’ death, that it was Ralph and Adeline who gave the family 
its centre. Outliving all but one of the original eleven, it was they who 
kept in touch and came to the rescue ; who were the first to receive news 
of tragedy and success ; who provided the point of stability to which 
each brother or sister or nephew or niecemight return. 

In her youth Adeline was remembered by a nicce as having ** fair 
hair coloured like spring sunshine in a wintry world ; soft and cool as 
snow, slender and very gentle, she breathed rather than walked into the 
house and then breathed away again.” This gentleness veiled a mind 
both humourous and acute. If other people’s deficiencies played small 
part in her thoughts and none in her rare deliberate speech, it was not for 
lack of a critical apparatus. She was in fact well equipped intellectually 
as well as by temperament to share in and foster the development of 
R.V.W.’s musical thought; and it was on this that her faculties were 
concentrated. Asa girl she had been a pianist of considerable lucidity and 
power; there was constant music-making in which Ralph came to play 
an important part, both in her home and with her eldest sister Florence 
Maitland at Cambridge. About the time of their engagement, so family 
memories record, Ralph and Adeline worked all through the Wagner 
operas so that she might set out properly prepared on a forthcoming 
excursion to Bayreuth. After they were married she did much of his 
copying, taking full scores in her stride, corrections and all ; and for as 
long as possible she went with him to all Festivals and Concerts. When 
she was no longer able to move about, she listened to all the broadcasts 
of his works and would give him an exact and discriminating account 
of any performance he had not heard himself. She was well aware of his 
need for enjoyment and social life, welcoming all his friends to the house 
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and, as she herself became increasingly immobile, grateful to those who 
would persuade him out, too, and amuse and stimulate him in the ways 
he liked best. Her quality was diminished by neither age nor pain. So 
stricken with arthritis that she was at last quite crippled, stiff and helpless, 
she remained entirely serene and clear. 

For the nephews and nieces a visit to the White Gates at Dorking had 
a quality of its own. It was an undistinguished house outside, and inside 
would have been positively hideous if it had not been pervaded by the life 
of its owners. A bungalow, so that while she could still walk Aunt 
Adeline might be spared steps, all its activity was contained in a single 
large room which, with galleries and inglenooks, seemed to be full of 
false old oak, The piano stood at one end, the dining table at the other: 
Robin Darwin’s childhood sketch of R.V.W. conducting hung side by 
side with a bad reproduction of Van Gogh’s chestnut tree on the walls: 
an exceptionally large cat slept in the warmest patch. Here Aunt Adeline 
would sit with her silver hait and long black dress, immobile in her high 
chair and infinitely welcoming; Uncle Ralph would come lumbering in 
from rolling the lawn or taking a practice for the Leith Hill Festival— 
or sitting to Epstein; as a treat there might be played a worn record of 
Noel Coward singing ‘‘ The Stately Homes of England,’ which reduced 
both to helpless laughter ; there would be a delicious tea to which, when 
she could no longer use her crutch, Uncle Ralph would move Aunt 
Adeline, chair and all, with the greatest skill and delicacy. They were 
never alone. There was a student, perhaps, who needed quiet to prepare 
for examinations, a refugee, someone who happened to be homeless or 
convalescent, the little great-niece who sent a jet of fresh life spurting 
through the house as one of its wartime residents. Emmeline Morris 
was often there, more sprightly and unexpected than her sister: ‘* these 
musicians ripen like plums,” she observed once in her deep Fisher voice, 
contemplating R. O. Morris and R.V.W. outlined against the window; 
Cordelia Curle, the youngest sister, also and to the very end. 

To the generation that never knew Ralph and Adeline Vaughan 
Williams young, the composer’s greatness was taken for granted; it was 
the unlimited goodness of uncle and aunt that, in a rough world, came as 
a constant refreshment and surprise. 


From LADY DIANA MONTGOMER Y-MASSINGBERD’s memoirs : 


Our next visit was to Leith Hill Place where there lived Josiah 
Wedgwood, his wife Caroline (née Darwin) and their two daughters, 
Sophie Wedgwood and Margaret Vaughan Williams, with her three 
children Hervey, Margaret and Ralph. Margaret was the widow of the 
Rev. Arthur Vaughan Williams, Rector of Down Ampney in Gloucester. 
He died when Ralph was a baby and I do not think Ralph can remember 
his father even as faintly as I remember mine ; but he has called one of his 
most beautiful—to me quite perfect—hymn tunes, “ Come down O Love 
Divine,” Down Ampney after the place of his birth. 

Ralph was just four months younger than I and we made great 
friends, playing all our games together. It has been said he was not 
particularly, or even at all, musical as a child. How untrue this is. 
His mother had an organ built for him in the entrance hall at Leith Hill 
Place, and I remember too how we all clustered round and enjoyed his 
meanderings on the piano. He tried the violin and later the viola. I 
do not think he had the dexterity for either ; but he earned his F.R.C.O. 
We both learnt Raff’s Cavatina and when, many years later—in August, 
1951 or *52—I had tea with him at White Gates, before he left Dorking, 
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he told me he could still play it by heart : “ Including the double-stop- 
ping?”’ I asked, to which he answered “* Oh yes.”’ As he politely helped 
me into the car on my departure, he sang “ Hold the fort for Davey’s 
coming ; Moss is in the sea ; Up to his neck in rhubarb pudding, That’s 
the place for he *—to the tune of Sankey and Moody’s hymn Hold the 
Fort. These elegant words I had composed in the year 1881 when there 
was an election in Bournemouth at which the two candidates were Mr. 
Davey (L.) and Mr. Moss (C.). 

In the old days, on the lovely terrace at Leith Hill Place, Ralph some- 
times got me to sing the top part of chants whilst he sang the bass. Years 
after, about 1930, I was invited to present the prizes at the Dorking 
Musical Festival and, when it came to my making a little speech, Ralph 
was trembling in his shoes (as I found out afterwards) for fear of what I 
should tell of his youth. However, what I did say was “* I have done a thing 
which I don’t suppose any of you have had the fun of doing—I have sung 
a duet with your conductor.” 


From HENRY T. STEGGLES: 


R.V.W. of Charterhouse and Cambridge, myself of L.C.C. Old 
Kent Road School. What a contrast, old enough in years to be my 
father, yet young enough in heart to be a comrade. The gap in our social 
standards was terrific, but I was always at ease in his company, in fact 
the great guiding influence he had upon me is with me to this day. He 
used to say I was much better educated than he was because I could use 
tools and do things that mattered. I replied, ‘“‘ Yes but you can read 
Latin, [cannot.’’ His terse reply was, ** Latin’s a dead language anyway.” 
But then that was typical of this great hearted man. 

I joined the R.A.M.C. on August 14, 1914, and Dr. R.V.W. soon after, 
but I think it was when we moved to Dorking that I first began my career 
with him. I am not sure how, except that he was very ungainly in khaki 
and was taunted by some of the wags. I gradually found myself helping 
him when in billets, with his equipment, for his cap was never straight, 
even when “ chinstraps will be worn’’; if it was, his cap badge was all 
askew, his puttees were his nightmare and so I believe I lent a hand to 
ensure that he went on parade to quote his own words * in a correct and 
soldier-like manner,” for no one knew who he was and I certainly did not. 

* Bob” as I knew him, for I couldn’t call him Williams and R.V.W. 
seemed impertinent, and Bob it has been up to his death, became intrigued 
with my mouth organ playing, especially the improvised notes, for it was the 
old fashioned “* suck, blow ”’ instrument not the modern type of harmonica 
used by virtuosos to-day. 

A very fit man really, apart from his flat feet, and until we were 
issued with ambulances, for he was appointed wagon orderly, he would 
march miles with the rest of us. He slouched rather than marched and 
suffered a lot no doubt, but he never complained. I can see him now in 
my mind’s eye his huge frame bent forward, his pack perched on his 
back and wobbling as he marched either to singing or mouth organ, no 
mean effort for a man of 42 years of age. He enjoyed life and on one 
occasion the unit went to church parade, Bob played the organ, I pumped 
for him. The tune ? A popular song of those days, ‘‘ Make your mind 
up Maggie McKenzie” duly disguised, as the troops moved reverently 
to their seats. 

He used to say he would compose the real songs soldiers sang after 
the war, but he was afraid no one would publish them. 

Most army routine was deadly to him: saying it was soul destroying. 
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Stretcher drill was his Béte Noire for he could never see any sense in it, 
neither could any one else for that matter. except those who made the 
drill up. Of the Regimental March Past, ** Her sweet smile haunts me 
still,” he said they gave all the good tunes to the army and only having this 
sentimental humbug left gave it to the R.A.M.C. 

Make no mistake and do not underrate him, he took his turn and 
more than his turn nobly and unflinching in all the army had to offer in 
those days, from the lowest forms of fatigue duties, up to transport of 
wounded from the front line, and was all for the prosecution of the war. 

Even to swearing, he said one day to me, full of envy, “* Do you know, 
Wardy Ho Ho (a transport driver) swore right off without repeating 
himself for five minutes.” Bob’s efforts in this direction were always the 
same ** Damn, Blast, Hell, Bloody ” said in that order, when he was really 
annoyed such as when someone knocked his mug (shaving) over when in 
tents, or when smoking he would take some flake tobacco and ram it 
into his pipe, without rubbing it between his hands, and then would come 
his favourite swear, as his matches went trying to light a too tightly packed 
pipe. 

He formed a choir from the Field Ambulance and we were introduced 
to ** Comrades’ song of Hope,” * Feasting I watch,” ete.; great fun this, 
and for the first time in my life I learnt the beauty of Christmas Carols 
which I’d never heard before. 

A billet at Bishops Stortford comes to my mind for we were with a 
really musical family. Bob played the piano or viola, sometimes the 
daughter joined at the piano, our host played the viola, a son a clarionet 
and another a trumpet. I arranged what must have been an early jazz 
drummer's outfit of flower pots, fireirons and a borrowed drum from the 
band, It was here that I learnt the beauty of Morris and Country Dance 
tunes from R.V.W. What happy times they were, especially when the 
great man accompanied me as I sang ‘* When father papered the parlour ” 
which he loved and we performed together in France at Divisional Con- 
certs, and since that time at reunions. Pte. Steggles accompanied by 
Pte. Vaughan Williams ! 

The trenches held no terrors for him, on the contrary, he was thrilled 
one day when he was allowed a peep at the German front line trenches. 
He had no knowledge of fear, at times I was anxious because of this. 

He could not bear cruelty to animals. On one occasion in France 
near the Somme he said I was to taste paté de foie gras and then he would 
tell me how it was made. I did, and haven’t touched it since. On one 
occasion he went and straffed a native in French for alleged ill treatment 
of a donkey. 

He was more at peace with himself in the fighting areas, for we were 
getting on with the war, not forming fours in squad drill, and what was 
more important it didn’t matter quite so much about dress for he was 
on the motor ambulances between the trenches and our dressing station. 

“ Barns infested, rats for the use of,” was his favourite description 
of our billets, in fact he loved the army method of cataloguing and in 
particular a medical pannier which contained among others, the item 
“ Tapes, pieces of, two ” which he always quoted. 

I don’t think I ever remember him reporting sick and apart from a 
perpetual sniffle his health was excellent. 

Salonica brought a change of scenery and activity or inactivity, for 
We were stationed near Mt. Olympus and lived in “ bivvies.’ In the 
confined space of a “ bivvy ” a little less than the area of a double bed, 
many times did Bob use his terrible swearing formula. We had a ground- 
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sheet and blanket apiece and all our worldly goods including razor, comb, 
lather brush, also Isaiah and Jeremiah. I must explain these for it was 
the name given by R.V.W. to two empty pineapple tins in which we lit 
charcoal and after whirling them round and round like the old fashioned 
winter warmer we rushed them into the “ bivvy”” and sealed up any 
air intakes we could find. I think we slept more from our rum ration 
plus carbon monoxide from Isaiah and Jeremiah than fatigue. One lost 
everything in these confined spaces, but Bob always gave up the chase 
with a grunt saying, ‘‘ Find it in the morning ” and the great man slept. 

He introduced me to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury at this time and I 
still have the book 

It was in the shadow of Mt. Olympus that R.V.W. conducted our 
Christmas carols for what was to be the last time, in 1916. The black 
velvet of the night, the moon lighting up part of Mt. Olympus, we sang 
all the carols out in the open, a treasured memory. 

We were out one evening in a village in the Balkans when we heard 
singing coming froma shop, which looked like an old English blacksmith’s. 
As we entered the gloom, guitar music was heard and some evil-looking 
armed Greeks were dancing. R.V.W. was quite interested for he immed- 
iately bought more wine and wrote down the tune as they danced, much 
to my amazement. 

i cannot let one or two personal events pass without recording as 
tribute to this great man. He advised me to become a Commercial 
Traveller after the war, as I had the priceless knack of getting on with 
people he said. | asked if I should take a special course of salesmanship. 
His reply was short and typical : “* No Harry, just be yourself” I am 
now in my fiftieth year with the G.E.C. and many of those 50 years as a 
Commercial Traveller. 

Another incident comes to mind. It was a filthy night in the Balkans. 
We both sat with our knees drawn up in the “ bivvy ” looking ata guttering 
candle, water creeping in, plus snakes, scorpions and centipedes. A few 
shells were sailing over which thrilled Bob, a typical Bairnsfather “ Better 
‘ole? scene ; when Bob suddenly said: ‘t Harry when this war ends 
we will (a) dine at Simpsons on saddle of mutton, (b) see Carmen.” 

It was many years after the war when a postcard arrived saying we 
will (a) dine at Simpsons, (b) see Carmen. I had forgotten all about it 
but R.V. never! What a night it was, my first introduction to opera. 
| had gone to a lot of trouble to get myself up in the very best clothes 
I had fearing almost lest my shoes got dirty before I met Bob in civvy 
street. I duly waited outside Simpsons in the Strand for the arrival of 
the great man, feeling very fluttery. He suddenly loomed up with the old 
familiar gait I knew so well, I trembled lest he was wearing a dinner suit 
for I hadn’t such a thing in those days, but no, he wore a huge, very old 
and comfortable looking Norfolk suit, complete with a large straw hat 
such as one would wear in the garden and brown with age. 

My fears were that we would not be dressed well enough for admission 
to this select restaurant. But with an outstretched hand, a ‘‘ my dear 
Harry ” and a pat on the shoulder, in we went. To my amazement the 
waiters bowed to him and even dusted the seat where he sat, ignoring me 
completely. I then had my first lesson in how to handle waiters, with saddle 
of mutton, red currant jelly, Port and Stilton, for Bob was in complete 
command. Italso left a lasting impression in my mind that a man with the 
terrific personalty of R.V.W. could wear anything he chose and command 
respect. 

R.V.W. didn’t mind what he did so long as we got on with the war. 
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But Salonica was too dilatory for him. He went on mosquito squad 
work which consisted of filling in puddles to prevent mosquitoes breeding: 
he thought this useful in an abstract way. But what caused him the most 
anguish was to sit down and wash red bricks, which were laid on the 
ground to form a red cross ; as protection from German planes ; he 
swore one day, saying I will do anything to contribute to the war, but 
this I will not do.” I had never seen him so annoyed. 

He wrote home I believe a ? Dorian music scale which gave a clue 
to his whereabouts, this was quickly followed by a Commission in the 
Royal Artillery. 

To me it was a bitter blow for we moved to Egypt and he always 
regretted it. It was no disrespect to our officers when he said good bye to 
them using the words, and standing very stiffly to attention : “* My regret 
at leaving is that I shall cease to be a man and become an Officer,”’ a last 
jab at the military term “ officers and men.” 

To me he was the greatest human being I’ve ever known. He taught 
me the meaning of noblesse oblige and many other things, the love of 
music, although I cannot play an instrument, literature, Shakespeare in 
particular, Burns, ete. He has not died in so far as | am concerned ! 


From J. ELLIS COOK: 


His father the Vicar of Down Ampney in Gloucestershire was one 
of five sons, the best known of whom was he who became Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams of Tanhurst and High Ashes, both estates on Leith Hill. 
His mother, one of three daughters of Josiah and Mrs. Wedgwood of 
Leith Hill Place. On the death of his father, his mother returned to her 
parents’ home, Leith Hill Place, with her three children, Harvey, Margaret 
and Ralph and bringing with her the children’s nurse Sarah Wager, who 
later became Mrs. Vaughan Williams’ personal maid. It is generally 
said Ralph was four months old when he first came to Leith Hill. 

On the death of Josiah and Mrs. Wedgwood the eldest daughter 
Miss Sophie inherited the estate and shared the home with her sister and 
the three children. As the children grew up Harvey and Margaret enjoyed 
the same games and pleasures, especially riding, while Ralph would often 
Stay in and practice his music, backed up by his Aunt Sophie, often for 
as much as seven or eight hours per day. One of his chief interests out of 
the house was sailing his boats on a small pond near the house known as 
Kill Barn Pond, nevertheless all three children were often seen out together. 

Their mother was very kind but rather severe. She never forgot to 
punish when she thought it necessary. The two forms of punishment 
being to bed immediately or to walk up and down the cold rather dark 
passage between the kitchen and front hall with a pile of books held on 
their heads. About 1953-54 Dr. V.W. told my sister and I how he used to 
hate and dread it. The children were taught to respect the servants and 
never were they allowed to tell tales. For telling tales they were punished. 
One morning Mr. Ralph took his new boat to the pond, the wind being 
most favourable the boat made good headway all the morning. In the 
afternoon he asked my mother who was then cook at L.H.P. and his 
nurse to go with him to sail his boat—but alas the wind had changed 
and the boat was becalmed. He turned round and said to mother : 
** Jonesy it is because of your big ugly face.” His nurse told Mrs. Vaughan 
Williams and he had two afternoons in bed for this, one for saying it was 
mother’s big ugly face and one for calling her Jonesy instead of giving 
her her name, Mrs. Jones. 

It was Valentine’s Day and the Cowman (Brown) whose wife had 
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just produced twins, received a Valentine Card by post on which was a 
man walking up and down the bedroom in his night-shirt with a baby in 
each arm. Brown nailed the card up in the cow shed. Later the three 
children entered and Miss Margaret asked “Do you really think it is 
nice to be a father, Ralph ?” His reply was: “It is according if you 
have any unruly children, Magsy.” 

My Grandfather (who came to L.H.P. with Mr, and Mrs. Wedgwood 
104 years ago) was one day cutting a silver fir (these trees are by far the 
tallest trees in England, considerably taller than the Wellingtonia or 
Douglas Firs). The men had prepared the base of the tree for putting the 
saw in when they stopped for their mid-day meal, they going to their 
homes and the three children most anxious to see the tree fall went home 
to a very hurried Junch. They arrived back at the tree some time before 
the men and very impatient. When the men arrived, they called out to my 
Grandfather, ** Where have you been Mark, you are all very late ?” 
Grandfather’s reply being : ‘** Go home at once and tell your mother I 
have sent you.” This meant our afternoon in bed and some passage 
walking for calling Grandfather by his Christian name. Without doubt 
it was these punishments that made the children in later years so very 
considerate and kind to all they met. 

As time passed Mr. Ralph would wake and rise early and go down to 
the front hall where an organ had been set up, under I have always under- 
stood, the advice of his uncle, Sir Rowland Lomax Vaughan Williams 
(who later became Lord Justice V.W., P.C.). This was very disturbing 
to the servants for he had to find a blower. Phillips the old Butler would 
try to steer clear having the dining-room breakfast to lay. At times he 
would get the service of two maids, this made them late with their work. 
At times he would have to call in the help of a groom or gardener. 

On Sundays he would be practising long after all the rest of the 
household had started to walk to church two miles distant and he usually 
arrived just as the service was starting. The service over, the three children 
would walk home with their young friends, whose parents Mr. and Mrs. 
Bosenquet were then tenants at Tanhurst. They would call at Tanhurst 
and then walk home through the Rhododendron woods and park, generally 
arriving late for lunch for which they received a severe scolding. 

When at home on holiday from school he would often walk round 
the estate and ask the workmen including my father for a song. He would 
get out pencil and paper and write down the notes as sung, then ask for 
the same song again and take note of any difference in the rendering ; at 
times he would ask for a third rendering. It is now some sixty year's 
since our church at Cold Harbour was redecorated and many improve- 
ments made, including the installation of a new organ, through the 
generosity of the late Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown, Bt. Mr. Ralph was 
asked to preside at the organ and I well remember one of the hymns was: 
“© God our help in ages past.” He put his own arrangement to it and 
I must say though in a smaller way it was very much like his setting to 
‘All people that on earth do dwell” as we heard it on September 19 in 
the Abbey. While at the College of Music he would walk down from 
London and arrive at Leith Hill Place in time for breakfast. The first 
his mother knew of his arrival was the playing of the organ. 

On the outbreak of war he was for a time stationed in Dorking with 
his unit. There was a death in the company and no organist could 
be found, the service being at St. Martin’s Church A notice was posted 
on the company’s board asking if any one knew of an organist. After some 
time Mr. Ralph said he would play if he could have some volunteers to 
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form a choir—all were marched under an officer and sergeant to the 
church. It was said Mr. Ralph forgot he was in the army and officer, 
sergeant and men were all treated in the same way. By the time he had 
finished with them all were asking who is this man, and later they traced 
him home to Leith Hill Place. 

I returned home from Salonika in 1920 and in due time called on 
Mrs. Vaughan Williams (his mother) at L.H.P. He was Staying there at 
the time and we had a long talk together. I discovered we were both in 
the same division and stationed just south of Dorain and Petit Coron 
and Grand Coron. I being on divisional headquarters and he in the 
next camp and near me all the time. I asked why he did not take part in 
the concert party or in the divisional theatre at Gavalanchi. He said 
they were doing remarkably well and he thought he would be useless 
under the circumstances. [ should say, those taking part either in the 
concert party or theatre were excused all other duties. Mr. Ralph 
also told me in front of his mother, the last three weeks he was in Salonika 
he was in the Summer Hill Camp and doing latrine fatigues all the time. 


About 1923 I had taken his sister to Lady Farrer’s at Abinger Hall. 
He was giving a talk to the Conductors of the L.H. Musical Festival then 
going on to his old School, Charterhouse, by car. The chauffeur 
standing outside waiting for him was constantly complaining about having 
to take some old crank to Charterhouse, he could not give him a bad 
enough name. As Mr. Ralph came out and down the steps I said to him 
“ this is your car sir.” His reply being: ** Thank you so much Mr. Cook,” 
and turning to the chauffeur * Will you give me permission to smoke 
in your car?” The change on the chauffeur’s face and his manner was 
marvellous. 

Much about the same year he was staying at L.H.P. he went to the 
stables and asked one of the men if his bicycle was still there—if so he 
would like it. The man said you cannot ride it sir it has been ‘hanging 
up all through the war and for some time since. There is more rust than 
enamel on it.” Mr. R. said, “ Never mind that, it will suit me as long 
as the wheels will go round.” Later that afternoon | met him at Forest 
Green, some two-and-a-half miles from L.H.P., he was finding pedalling 
very difficult, both tyres being flat. 


About 1928-30 he was rehearsing a number of choirs in the large hall 
of the Dorking County Grammar School. | forget if it was for St. 
Matthew Passion or for the Leith Hill Musical Festival. The hall was 
packed, in fact overcrowded. Part of the way through the rehearsal we 
were constantly being pulled up at the same place and he became so cross 
and the crowd kept muttering, Why don’t he speak slower and plain, 
then we should know what he wants.” | being in the centre of the crowd 
called out very loud, making a pause between each word ‘* If you will 
kindly speak much slower and more distinct we may understand your 
requirements.” (Result, much clapping of hands.) His reply was : 
Thank you Mr. Cook I will remember this and will not be caught again 
this evening,” and he was not, for each time he pulled us up he said, 
Tam not being caught again.” How did he know my voice ? For as I 
said I was in the centre of the room and I am sure he could not see me and 
he certainly did not know I was in the hall. 

From now on I seldom met him but, on the death of his brother, 
I posted him the rent of our shop and two cottages, about £30. He 
returned it and wrote on a small piece of paper : ** Don’t want it—can’t 
be bothered with it—Do what you like with it. R.V.W.” 
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From DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON : 

In writing of Ralph Vaughan Williams and his music—and to those 
who knew him they cannot be separated—lI find it most difficult to say 
when I did not know them. Actually, although for some years I had 
known and admired Vaughan Williams’ music through my work with the 
singing groups of Harvard and Radcliffe colleges, I was first introduced to 
him by Sir Hugh Allen at a luncheon at the Royal College of Music, 
sometime in the 1920’s, when I was on a sabbatical in England. 

After this first meeting with Vaughan Williams, I find it increasingly 
difficult to separate my memories of him from those of Gustav Holst. 1 
well remember sitting between the two of them, holding Holst’s copy of the 
score of his First Choral Symphony (which the day before he had 
trustingly lent to me, until then a complete stranger), while Albert Coates 
conducted the orchestra in rehearsal.! Vaughan Williams, typically, was 
more interested in this performance of Holst’s music than in one of his 
own, and I am reminded of the time, some years later, when Holst was 
visiting me in Cambridge,? that he burst gleefully into my study, waving a 
letter from Vaughan Williams, and saying, ‘ Listen to this: * Dear 
Gussie, Since you went to America I can’t seem to get anything down on 
paper. I never before realized how much of my music you write !’” 
I am reminded, too, of an incident told me by a student at the Royal 
College of Music, whose work in orchestration had been severely criticized 
by V.W. The next day he said to the young man, in some concern, * | 
have been worrying for fear I was too severe with you. Will you take 
your piece and this note to Mr. Holst.’’ “I know I shouldn’t have done 
so,’ the student told me, “ but I couldn’t help looking at the note. It 
said : ‘ Dear Gussie, You know so much more about orchestration than 
I do, will you look at this and tell me if I was too hard onit.””3 Vaughan 
Williams’s modesty was sometimes extended to cover what should have 
been felt by others : at the ceremonial dinner following the performance 
of Holst’s Choral Symphony, one of the speakers, somewhat exalted by 
the occasion, became a little extravagant in praise of modern English 
music ; so fulsome, in fact, that embarrassment was obvious. Suddenly 
Vaughan Williams picked up a piece of bread and thrusting it into the 
hand of the speaker admonished him as follows : ‘ Here, sit down and 
eat this and don’t say anything more !” 

Holst had been so high in praise of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
which he had conducted during his visit over here that when, a few years 
later, Vaughan Williams visited me, he was most anxious to hear it, 
After the concert we attended | told him that someone was sure to have 
recognized him, and that Dr. Koussevitzky would be seriously hurt if 
he did not go back to the green room and see him. “ Oh no, what would 
he want to see me for,” protested V.W., but he finally consented. 
Koussevitzky greeted him warmly and insisted that the orchestra must 
play some one of his works (none of which, up to that time, had been 
played in Boston, I believe). Although Vaughan Williams begged him 
not to trouble, as he was soon leaving Boston, Koussevitsky was adamant, 
and learning that V.W. was to return shortly, demanded that I find out 
what piece he would like to hear. Vaughan Williams began to run down 
the roster of his compositions, and the mention of each one was followed 
by a groan and “ No, I can’t bear to hear that again!” But finally he 
said, ‘* Oh—with that string section—I would like to hear the Tallis 
Fantasia,” and so the Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis it was. 
Koussevitzky was delighted with the piece, and although only the strings 
were required, the piece had such a profound effect on the entire orchestra 
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that almost all of the symphony men stayed on for the rehearsals (a 
compliment that anyone who knows professional orchestral players will 
appreciate). In fact, one day a member of the percussion section asked 
me if I would try to get for him the composer’s autograph—something he 
hardly dared hope for. When I told this to Vaughan Williams, he asked 
for a piece of music paper, and on this he wrote out the theme, 
followed by the composer’s name, THOMAS TALLIS, in large, bold 
letters. Then, at the bottom, in very small letters, he put R. Vaughan 
Williams. 

When the Fantasia was played it created an instant sensation, and 
Koussevitzky included the Tallis in his programs many times thereafter, 
though with such enthusiasm that it seemed to me that as time went on 
its austere, fervant Protestantism was in danger of being engulfed in the 
mystic embrace of Mother Russia. The initial Boston performance is, for 
several reasons, the one | remember best. Symphony Hall has some rows 
of so-called movable seats, only one end of which is securely anchored 
to the floor. The composer and I were seated at this end ; at the other 
end sat two elderly ladies, and as far as I know they were the only ones 
who did not fully enjoy the Tallis, and this directly the fault of the 
composer !_ Leaning forward in his seat, absorbed in the proceedings and 
an entirely unconscious participant, Vaughan Williams would rise up 
slightly to emphasize a sforzando, and then settle back solidly with a 
decided thump. As this went on the two Bostonians also rose and fell 
back in unison, each time straightening their little Boston hats, each time 
glancing with icy resentment at their tormentor, of whose identity they 
had not the slightest clue. I can only hope that when Vaughan Williams 
was finally prevailed upon to join Koussevitzky on the stage to share in 
the applause (and it took the combined efforts of the manager and me to 
make him, V.W.’s last futile plea being, “ Here, you come along too”), 
that the two dowagers felt some recompense for their pains. 

I have many pictures of Vaughan Williams, formal and informal, 
which I cherish, and I always remember with amusement his insistence 
that his feet not be included in any snapshot taking. One memorable 
picture, however, is one that got away. When Oxford honored me 
with a doctorate of music in the thirties, a number of my English friends 
were on hand for the occasion, among them H. C. Colles and 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. A photograph of the group was to be made 
outdoors after the ceremony, and the only gown on hand that would fit 
Vaughan Williams was the one which had belonged to Sir Hubert Parry. 
When the party had lined up it was discovered that as protection against 
the really sharp cold, Vaughan Williams had draped around his neck a 
red woollen muffler, in violent conflict with the cerise of the gown. 
Immediately the participants, headed by Sir Hugh Allen at his most 
vociferous, converged on V.W. with demands that the offending muffler 
be discarded during the picture-taking. This was done and the photo- 
graph proved to be a good one ; but I always felt that if there could have 
been just one reproduction of the group cwm muffler, in true color, the 
pictorial annals of musical Oxford would have been greatly enriched. 


* * * 


I am most grateful for the opportunity to record here a few recollec- 
tions of Ralph Vaughan Williams. What I have written is very personal 
and hardly of general significance, but it includes certain incidents which 
I feel are characteristic of a man whom I hold in affectionate memory 
as a friend and in devoted reverence as a composer. 
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1. It was V.W. who informed me that the ticket which Holst had given me for the 
performance, when he discovered that I had been unable to obtain one, was Holst’s 
own ticket—his only one. When I refused to use it (Holst was proposing to sit 
with his feet in the dust on top of a wind chest of the organ), | am sure it was only 
the insistence of Holst and Vaughan Williams combined which persuaded Queen's 
Hall, for the first time in its existence, to break the fire laws and put a chair for me 
in the aisle. 

2. Massachusetts. (‘‘ Oh, not the real Cambridge,” as | overheard an English hostess 
murmur, on inquiring of Sir Hugh Allen where | was from.) 

3. V.W. gave great thought to the many individual conferences with music students 
at colleges he visited over here. There were many of these on his last trip to the 
United States, and he was frequently besought by students of composition for advice 
regarding their work. According to the reports of those who had the privilege 
of sitting in at these meetings, his advice was always to the point. A former 
colleague of mine at Cornell University told me of one of their students who played 
on the piano a movement of his recently finished and quite dissonant string quartet. 
After listening attentively Vaughan Williams peered down his glasses and remarked 
quite simply, * If a tune should occur to you, my boy, don’t hesitate to write it 
down.” 


From SIR ADRIAN BOULT: 


1918 was a historic date, for College as for the world. Sir Hubert 
Parry had died in October, and was succeeded by his friend, Dr. 
Hugh Percy Allen of Oxford. Already Conductor of the London 
Bach Choir, Allen’s weekly visits to Westminster for rehearsal had usually 
included a call at Prince Consort Road and a talk with the Director, and 
his succession seemed quite natural. 

Vaughan Williams was one of Allen’s early appointments to the 
Staff, and as a former student he became at once an important part of 
College life, sharing the care of the principal Composition students with 
his former master, Stanford, and his fellow-student, Gustav Holst. Four 
years’ arrears of students began streaming in on demobilization, and many 
new activities were initiated and encouraged by the new Director. 

The rehearsals of the R.C.M. Orchestra were always attended by a 
large group of students, and this audience had the privilege of hearing 
a first run-through of the Vaughan Williams Pastoral Symphony well 
before its first public performance. There was, of course, considerable 
speculation about its name. We thought it unwise of the Composer to 
have chosen a title so widely and so closely associated with Beethoven, 
and his own report that it was * in four movements, all of them slow,” did 
not predispose many of us in its favour. We played it through on several 
occasions, and only those who have handled the Score will know that the 
important Soprano Solo in the last movement (someone aptly called it a 
figure in the landscape) is cued in for the First Clarinet, and was so played 
at these rehearsals by Frederick Thurston, who was then senior Clarinet 
scholar. It is worth recording that Ralph Clarke was already sitting 
beside him ; that long and distinguished partnership had begun at College. 
I remember the Composer saying that Thurston played the solo so 
beautifully that he wouldn’t hear of a Soprano taking his place, though 
Flora Mann was to sing it for the Royal Philharmonic Society at the actual 
public first performance on January 26, 1922. The College performance 
followed on February 17. The beauty of the work was naturally slow 
to penetrate and only gradually dawned on us as we rehearsed ; but I 
always remember that one of its quickest and most authoritative admirers 
was Gustav Holst. 


From RUPERT ERLEBACH : 


Ralph Vaughan Williams ; what a great man has gone from amongst 
us. 
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I first came to know “ V.W. ”’—as his friends affectionately dubbed 
him—in September, 1920, when he joined the teaching staff at the College. 
(1920 was a famous year for English music ; Coates conducted the 
London Symphony in May at a concert given by the British Music Society 
while Holst’s Hymn of Jesus and The Planets, the complete cycle, received 
first performances.) 


As a raw young student at the College, years earlier, I had once heard 
Sir Walter Parratt rehearsing Toward the Unknown Region and at that time 
the musical language seemed strange. But I was not long in discovering 
English folksong and in 1915 | was completely bowled over by On Wenlock 
Edge. 1 heard every performance that Gervase Elwes gave in London 
with the London String Quartet for the next two years or so. 


In V.W.’s class we were all invited to discuss and comment on each 
other’s work ; we were mostly students, but I remember that Armstrong 
Gibbs joined us fora time. V.W. had a pipe which he smoked incessantly, 
but kept it under better control than Stanford had done his ! 


We used to look out for him when we thought he was due in ; all 
sorts of students, not only his pupils ; we loved to see that stalwart figure 
come into College, usually on Wednesdays. Sometimes he would bring 
that wonderful bag of his, no doubt containing his evening clothes for a 
dinner or other function. While being carried the bag would remain 
more or less vertical, but when put down it would collapse flat on the floor. 


Poor V.W. sadly missed the assistance of a wife on these occasions 
as the then Mrs. Vaughan Williams was a tragic cripple, confined to her 
home in Cheyne Walk. But she was a charming hostess, as I discovered 
when I went there to help in correcting the orchestral parts of the Pastoral 
Symphony. We worked on the top floor, in a large studio overlooking 
the river with a wide sunny view. I remember, on our way down to tea, 
when we were passing the first floor, V.W. suddenly said, pointing his pipe 
at a closed door: “ R. O. Morris lives there. Funny chap, R.O., he 
always works by candle light even when there’s broad daylight outside.” 
Later I came to know that enigmatical personality, who had always 
interested me, at first because our first two initials were the same ! 
Downstairs in the basement breakfast-room what a sumptuous tea had 
been spread by the kindly invalid ! 

V.W.’s thoughtful and discursive way with his pupils stimulated our 
minds and drew out the best in us. It contrasted sharply with the methods 
of earlier masters, usually of foreign extraction. Of one of these 
Kapellmeisters V.W. told me once that at a harmony lesson some consecu- 
tive fifths were pounced upon. *‘‘ Ach, die Quints, Quints |! Nein, nein ! 
You muss not! Quints, quints.”” This was of course when V.W. was 
quite young, but the idea of anyone trying to stop him writing consecutive 
fifths is, to me, irresistibly funny. But he had no mercy on some of his 
own early compositions and used to tell us that the accompaniment to 
Linden Lea was not a pattern to be followed! I fear I did not agree 
with him. 


In addition to those already mentioned, these are the works of my 
dear Master that touch my heart most nearly ; The Lark Ascending, with 
the three opening chords of earthly peace ; The Shepherds, with the 
setting of the Twenty-third Psalm, and the Woodcutter’s Song from 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; above all else the Symphony in D (No. 5) where, 
at the end of the Passacaglia, the music rises far above the lark and the 
peace is of such a quality that was never known upon earth. . . . 
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From GORDON JACOB: 

It is practically fifty years since l, as a schoolboy of fourteen, first- 
became acquainted with V.W.’s music. The Wasps had just been per- 
formed at Cambridge and an elder brother brought home a copy of the 
complete vocal score of the incidental music which we repeatedly played 
through in an improvised piano duet arrangement. A year or so later 
the Sea Symphony suffered a like fate at our hands. 

But it was not until after World War One that I actually saw the 
great man. I well remember Herbert Howells, who was then initiating 
me into the more advanced stages of counterpoint, asking me if I had 
ever seen V.W. close to. I replied that I had only seen him when he 
had recently conducted the London Symphony at Queen’s Hall, whereupon 
he took me across the passage and I peeped through the glass of (I think) 
room 21 where V.W. was gazing, pipe in mouth, at a pupil’s score. That 
must have been in 1920. Two years later I got to know him at a musical 
festival at Oxford. He was then in his fiftieth year and I remember 
writing to my fiancée that he was the sort of man I should have liked to 
have as a father. (My own father had died when I, the youngest of ten 
children, was only three years old.) Then and there I decided to ask the 
College if I could change over for my last year from Sir Charles Stanford 
to Vaughan Williams as my First Study professor. Stanford was a 
wonderful teacher but was then getting on in years and hated most music 
written since Parsifal and I wanted someone with progressive ideas. 

Though I was then strongly influenced by V.W.’s music and realized 
what a privilege it was to be in contact with the mind of a man of such 
original genius I did not find him as good a teacher as I had hoped. 
He was an instinctive poet in music and at that time had a horror of 
professional skill and technical ability. As he grew older he came to 
realize that these qualities did not necessarily add up to superficial slickness 
and his later pupils were put through the mill or, as he put it ** made to do 
their stodge ” methodically. After all his musical demi-god was Bach, 
who surely, of all the great composers, combined profound spirituality 
with complete mastery of musical mechanics. 

When I left College I was forced by economic necessity to copy scores 
and band parts, and incidentally learned a lot from this. V.W. with his 
usual unfailing kindness saw to it that I was well provided with work 
both of his own and of others. I also learned how to write for Military 
Band from studying the score of his Folk Song Suite which he had asked 
me to arrange for orchestra. There were no printed scores of Military 
Band music then ; only piano-conductor scores were available. 

Some years later, after the death of Gustav Holst, whose advice 
V.W. had always sought 1egarding the instrumentation of his works, | 
had the privilege of going through with him the scores of the 4th and Sth 
symphonies and other works of that period. V.W.’s prowess as a pianist 
was even less than my own, and one of my most cherished memories 
was his performance of the Moto Perpetuo from his Suite for Viola and 
Orchestra in which the solo part was represented by a continuous buzzing 
through his teeth whilst he played the irregularly rhythmed chords of 
the accompaniment not always with complete accuracy. 

The first time I heard the 4th symphony was in a two-piano version 
conducted by him in a small room at College. It was excellently played 
by two fine pianists and sounded terrific in this form. 

I need not stress the lovableness of the man, nor the deep respect he 
inspired in all who knew him. He had a mischievous sense of fun and 
delighted in trying to shock people who took themselves too seriously, 
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as for instance when he proclaimed his admiration for Sweet and Low. 
He was typically British in his hatred of gush, though human enough to 
confess that he enjoyed praise of his work. When he spoke of his own 
music, which was seldom, it was always in a faintly disparaging way. 
Pomposity was as foreign to his nature as was tolerance of shoddiness in 
life or art. 

We meet few truly great men and women in our journey through 
life. Ralph Vaughan Williams holds pride of place in my own little 
handful. 


From MICHAEL MULLINAR: 


I can remember well my first meeting with Vaughan Williams. He 
had kindly offered to look over some small compositions of mine and it 
was with a great feeling of nervousness that I set out to meet him. 1 
began to wonder how I had summoned up enough courage to ask him to 
see my work. But as soon as I met him all fears seemed to vanish and his 
kindly smile and greeting put me completely at my ease. 

In those days he always seemed to me to resemble a benevolent 
English sheep dog. 

His house was in Cheyne Walk, and was shared by R. O. Morris 
and his wife. His study was an attic at the top of the house and I remem- 
ber the ceremony there was of clearing the table of tobacco tins, pipes, 
pipe cleaners, and match boxes galore before we could find room for our 
music. Ele was hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth. One Christmas 
I sent him a new one for a present and he wrote me a letter of thanks 
saying, ‘* | hope this does not mean that all our work is going to end in 
smoke.”’ 

Vaughan Williams possessed great sympathy and understanding 
and it was these qualities that made themselves felt by all his young 
students. Small wonder that he allowed all his intimate friends in later 
life to call him affectionately “* Uncle Ralph.”” He was indeed a real 
friend to whom one could turn for help and advice when needed. It was 
this sympathy and understanding that made Ivor Gurney go to him for 
comfort and solace when he was afflicted with his terrible mental illness. 
There must have been scores of young musicians who sought help and 
advice from him. He always tried to help one so that the receiver felt 
no embarrassment. Quite often you did not know that it was he who had 
helped you. 

With regard to his teaching, it was not orthodox and possibly it 
would not even be of great help for an examination. He never used text- 
books and always stressed his point with examples from live music. 
He always said ‘* Go to the music itself and not to the text-books.’’ What 
wonderful hours we had playing Byrd Masses and other Tudor and 
Elizabethan Composers from Vocal Scores. This instilled into us all a 
great love for music. In looking over a pupil’s composition he would 
put his finger on the weak spot and say ‘I don’t think you are writing 
What you really want here. Think it over carefully a few days though, 
before you alter it.” Having thought it over you realized that he had 
spotted the weakness at once. During my student days there was a 
great reaction against Beethoven’s music and he said, ‘“‘ Don’t worry— 
time will bring its revenges.” He was very forthright in his likes and 
dislikes in music. He told us everyone wrote good music and bad music 
so there was no blind hero worship of one composer. The great composers 
were those who wrote the most good music. He loved Folk Music, 
particularly the English tunes. Bach was always in a niche by himself— 
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supreme and immortal. Of his contemporaries he loved a great deal of the 
music of Holst. He liked some Elgar; Gerontius he admired in parts, 
but could not accept the Prelude, nor the Demons’ Chorus which, he said, 
was too mildly respectable and dull. He often sprang surprises on one, 
in his requests as to what he would like to hear. I remember once when 
he asked me to play Les Huguenots to him and he sat there enjoying a poor 
piano transcription of the opera. On another occasion it was William 
Tell. He conducted the Overture at a Dorking Festival Concert and he 
got so wildly excited in the last movement that his whole body was dancing 
and we had fears he might fall out of the rostrum. He had a great fund of 
humour. In playing through his Pilgrim's Progress one day I pointed out 
a certain passage which appealed to me very much. He turned to me 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye and said ** Ah yes, that’s the little bit 1 
got from Gounod.” When the 6th Symphony was being rehearsed before 
its first performance, he told us with chuckles of laughter that he had heard 
the Brass singing “* Two hot sausages ” to the re-iterated trumpet figure. 
There was also a childlike joy in the way he would tell you * I must be the 
only composer who has set John Bright to music.” 

He used to say he could not understand modern music—and this after 
he had written his 4th Symphony. He referred to much of the ultra- 
modern music as belonging to “ the wrong note school ” and the contem- 
porary Music Festivals as ** The Freak Festivals.”’ But he always had a 
live interest in everything the young composers were writing and to the end 
of his life he could be seen at most of their first performances. 

His first wife (née Adeline Fisher) was a tremendous help to him. 
Not only did she compile most of the librettos and words of his composi- 
tions but she was a critic whose opinion on his works he invariably sought. 
She had always to be present when his works were tried over and I know 
he took her advice on many occasions when revision took place. Before 
she was striken with her illness and became a permanent invalid she was a 
fine pianist. After her death Ursula Wood took her place and, as an 
original poetess, inspired him into setting several of her poems to music. 

It is strange and sad to think we shall see him no more; yet although 
he has gone from our sight, we shall hear him in sound. Long after we 
have departed his music will be heard down the ages. 


From ELIZABETH MACONCHY: 


I first became a pupil of Ralph Vaughan Williams at the R.C.M. in 
the 1920’s, and in looking back, the thing that perhaps strikes me most 
is how little he changed in all these years. Even his appearance remained 
almost unchanged : the large, looming figure only became a little more 
stooped, and the always rather shuffling gait became slower. Otherwise he 
never grew old. He kept his quick enjoyment of a joke (I can see him 
typically shaking with inward laughter at some simple joke of his own) 
and ready sympathy with other people. 

Many people have said he was “ humble,”’ but I think of him as 
above both pride and humility ; he was simply himself. He knew his own 
worth, but for other people’s valuation of it, or for official recognition or 
worldly success, he couldn’t have cared less. He was always on the side 
of the young, and ready with advice and practical help for any young 
composer whose music he thought worthwhile, whether or not he was 
a pupil. 

P He somehow imparted to his pupils his own attitude to composition, 
a complete and uncalculating devotion to music. His teaching was not 
conventional. He fully recognized the importance of an adequate 
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technique, but for him the purpose of technique was how best to enable 
cach of us to express his own ideas in his own way. He had no use for 
ready made solutions : he had worked out his own salvation as 2 com- 
poser and he encouraged his pupils to do the same. Technical brilliance 
for its own sake he despised, and this perhaps made him rather too 
distrustful of brilliance in any form—though he overcame this distrust 
to some extent later, 

His pupils continued to go back to him for criticism and advice, and 
above all for encouragement, for the rest of their lives. Few people can 
realize how much time he ungrudgingly gave to them. He would travel 
miles to hear rehearsals of their new works or invite the players to come 
to his house and play to him. He would listen with his head sunk on 
his chest, his eyes, half-closed, bent on the score—missing nothing, 
though he appeared half-asleep. At the end of the piece he would perhaps 
make one or two small practical suggestions, and say something en- 
couraging to the players about “* the difficult things these young composers 
expect you to be able to play” : then rather tentatively ask if they would 
mind playing it all again. This second performance was usually twice 
as good as the first: though he had said little, the players were stimulated 
and enthusiastic, and felt that now at last they really understood the work! 
After two or even three hearings, he would say what he thought about the 
music. His criticism came slowly; but I always found, when I thought 
it over, that what he said was right, even if | did not like it at first. And 
if, as sometimes happened, he said: “ This is a great work” it was 
praise worth having indeed. 

An immense number of musical people owe him a debt of gratitude: 
for his music, for his generosity, and for the example of his complete 
devotion to music. But his pupils perhaps owe him most of all. We 
measure our musical achievement by his standards, and his inspiration 
keeps us writing. ; 


From ERNEST HALL : 

Many tributes have been paid to the late Vaughan Williams from 
conductors, composers, artistes, and various musical friends, but none, 
so far as I know, has come from an orchestral player. May I, therefore, 
have the honour of trying to express our feelings of loss ? 

His interest in the performance of his music extended to the smallest 
detail, He writes himself, in the preface of London Symphony (the book 
of the orchestra by Foss and Goodwin) how, as a young man, he conducted 
that orchestra in one of his works. Even as a novice, as he then was, he 
thought he detected a wrong note from the Ist Trumpet. (The player 
in question was John Solomon, who would not admit that he had, or 
had not, played the wrong note !) 

V.W. was always ready to offer advice and help, not only to the 
conductor but to the individual player. An example of this, I well 
remember, was in 1922 when he wrote his Pastoral Symphony, in which 
there is a Cadenza for an open E flat Trumpet. He was anxious to purchase 
such an instrument so that it might always be available for use when a 
player was unable to procure one. He eventually acquired one from the 
late Mr. Frank James. Herbert Barr played it at the first performance 
at a Royal Philharmonic Society Concert. At a later performance (about 
1927, at the Leeds Festival) in which I was to play the Cadenza, I 
approached V.W. to ask if I might use the instrument. He very kindly 
lent it to me and I clearly remember going to his house in Chelsea to 
collect it and playing it to him before I left. At the Leeds Performance, 
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at Sir Thomas Beecham’s request, I played off stage away from the 
orchestra ; but the composer did not like it played that way. 


I have had the great honour of playing at the first performance of 


several of his works. I played under the late Geoffrey Toye at the first 
performance of his London Symphony in 1914 and, by a coincidence, 
played again at the first performance of it after his death—at this year’s 
Promenade Concerts, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. What a moving 
performance that was and what a fine memorial to Ralph Vaughan 
Williams ! I am sure the older orchestral players will agree with me 
when I say that a bond of understanding existed between the late R.V.W. 
and Sir Adrian. We will always cherish the memories of performances of 
his works when he and Sir Adrian were together; for we sensed the affinity 
between the two. We will miss the sight of this great man sitting out in 
front at rehearsals, always ready to offer suggestions which might prove 
helpful. But his spirit will still hover over us—to use his own words 
“to keep in tune with Heaven.” 


From BERNARD SHORE: 


In our grief at the passing of Vaughan Wiliams we mourn not only 
the greatest of our musicians, but a man who was deeply loved for 
representing everything we most value in our English way of life. His 
passionate support of the under dog, his loathing of tyrants and 
bureaucracy, his understanding of ordinary people and utter contempt 
for humbugs and pomposity were but a few ingredients that made up 
that grand personality, which has made such a deep impact on the 
countless musicians who have been fortunate to have come under his 
personal influence. 

One of the glories of our musical state is the mingling of amateur and 
professional musicians, and nothing was nearer his heart. He poured out 
his riches for amateur and professional alike, for every kind of performance. 
A lesser man might have thus endangered the fine edge of his creative art 
but there was no risk of that with V.W. A part-song for a village choir 
would be given just as much care as a great symphonic work. 

We once persuaded him to write a major four-part work for schools. 
His first and typical answer was—*‘ No, I can’t, | don’t know enough 
about the job !”’ Later, however, he said he was thinking about it, but 
first we must send him samples of music that children could sing, and 
then, too, stuff that they couldn’t, so that he might have some idea of 
what pitfalls to avoid. In the end, no one who was there will ever forget 
that exciting occasion at the Albert Hall, when Sir Adrian Boult conducted 
the first performance of The Sons of Light with about 800 children and 
the L.P.O. The work made a historic landmark for our music in schools. 

In the orchestra we always loved playing for him and looked forward 
with delight to seeing that grand, brooding figure on the rostrum ; we 
have always an immense appreciation of greatness. I particularly remem- 
ber the first performance of the Fourth Symphony under his direction, 
The work was extremely difficult to read in MS., and utterly different from 
anything we had played with him before. As we rehearsed, we began to 
wonder how that ponderous stick would ever guide us through the 
difficult passages and complex rhythms ; there was a moment indeed 
when he exclaimed “‘ Goodness knows where / am—but you seem to 
have got it alright!” Yet that stick of his was quite clear enough to 
give us complete confidence at the performance. Though he did not 
have the magnetism and technique of the great conductor, the sheer power 
of that rugged personality invariably produced a fine performance. 
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There was indeed something inevitable about him when he conducted : 
rhythm and impulse flowed out of him like a great remorseless tide. 
Incidentally, it was on this occasion that he made his priceless and 
somewhat typical reply to a query about a doubtful note ; screwing up 
his eyes at the score and then blinking whilst he turned to the player, he 
remarked, ‘* Well—it’s B flat. I know it looks wrong—and sounds wrong, 
but its right!” 

He had an extraordinary gift of detaching himself from a stream of 
thought whilst composing. I often used to ring up Uncle Ralph at 
Dorking to know whether I could come and see him, and invariably 
would come the reply, “* yes, do come along.” One would nearly always 
find him hard at work, collarless and somewhat wild as to the hair, but 
he would at once stop work and come into the studio to give you the 
whole of his blessedly friendly interest. He was always ready to hear 
artists studying his work for performance, and I well remember the delight 
of playing his viola suite when still in manuscript, whilst he sat at his 
ancient upright piano making comments. Viola players are indeed 
fortunate to have two lovely works bequeathed to them, mainly on account 
of that great artist, Lionel Tertis. Why they lie so beautifully under the 
fingers only V.W. knows, as he was never a fine violinist though he prided 
himself on his party piece—Raff’s Cavatina ! 

I once asked him what kind of music he most enjoyed, now that the 
curse of deafness was descending upon him. He said he would love to 
hear some chamber music in his own home, ‘I can hear that alright !” 

An afternoon was thereupon fixed for us to come to Dorking, and 
this is the programme he asked for : “I should like to hear The Lark 
Quartet of Haydn, Beethoven, Op. 95, and—please, The Brahms piano 
Quintet !’" (Notice that he did not ask for one of his own works !) 

I can still see him on that afternoon, blissfully sitting in his armchair 
and listening intently, and between two of the quartets exclaiming, “ This 
is heaven, listening to quartets at home, with a glass of sherry |” 

Throughout his life, this great man has never ceased from helping 
musicians over difficult stiles, and two or three years before his death, 
he and his wife founded the R.V.W. Trust, for the purposes of helping 
music and musicians in this country. There could be no more wonderful 
and living memorial to the beloved name of Ralph Vaughan Williams. 


From GRACE WILLIAMS: 


The finest thing about being Vaughan Williams’s pupil was that, 
just because he was a man of such great integrity, it was impossible to 
show him anything but the very best one could do. As a teacher he was 
very critical, but not in too detailed a way: he often despaired because 
he couldn’t put his finger on the exact spot where our music went wrong; 
but the very fact that he was disatisfied was enough to spur us on and 
try our utmost to get it right. 

We learnt from the first to be self-critical ; and in order to encourage 
us to take criticism from each other, he got us to form a composers’ club, 
which worked well and did us a lot of good. He was all for having our 
works played over by fellow-students and kept telling us to go and talk 
nicely to so-and-so and so-and-so because it was essential for us to hear 
what we'd written. When orchestral scores and parts were ready he 
did all he could to get them tried over by one or other of the College 
orchestras. 

The very first thing V.W. taught me was how to hold my pen. (Those 
familiar with his handwriting will scarcely believe me, but it is absolutely 
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true.) He insisted that music should be written clearly and neatly if one 
wanted good performances. In things of that kind he was always prac- 
tical and down to earth—as men of great vision usually are. 

I remember once, when I'd included a tuba in a score and only given 
it a few bars to play, he quoted Stanford : ** If you’ve got to pay the fellow 
a guinea, see that you get your money’s worth.” 

V.W. liked to remind us that he, too, had been through the mill in his 
young days. One of the first pieces of advice he gave me was, * If you’re 
going to be a composer you'll need the hide of a rhinoceros.” 

If he sensed that we were unduly nervous before a performance 
he'd cheer us up with a funny story ; for instance, there was the Kreisler 
story : it concerned one of V.W.’s first appearances (perhaps it was his 
first, | forget) at the Three Choirs Festival ; he was to conduct his own 
work at a concert in which Kreisler was also taking part. At the morning 
rehearsal V.W. was very nervous, but when the time came to rehearse 
his piece he plucked up courage, mounted the rostrum—and managed 
to get going; after a dozen bars or so he began to feel more at ease, 
in fact he felt brave enough to raise his eyes from the score and look 
at the orchestra . . . and then he saw something which made him think 
he’d gone clean off his head: an apparition of Kreisler playing at 
the back of the second fiddles. Luckily for V.W. it wasn’t an apparition, 
it really was Kreisler, who'd wanted a bit of practice so had slipped into 
the orchestra thinking that he wouldn’t be observed. 

V.W.’s sympathetic understanding knew no bounds, and if he could 
express it with a funny quip it seemed all the more human. A few years 
ago I asked his advice about some film music which I was writing. It 
seemed to me that some of the film director’s demands were quite un- 
related to music. “* Just think,” I said, “* I’m expected to write music 
for a football rolling down a mountain side ; what on earth has that 
got to do with music ?”’ ‘ I can beat that,”’ confessed V.W., ‘* I’ve had to 
write music for foot and mouth disease,” and he rounded off the remark 
with a terse chuckle. 

He was always a man of great good humour and great wisdom. 
His lessons were generously sprinkled with observations on music and life 
in general. One never forgot what he said, though sometimes one had 
to wait years to realize, through one’s own experience, how right he was, 

The late nineteen twenties were great days at the R.C.M. and those 
who were fortunate enough to be students at that time are left with some 
wonderful memories. 


From ERIC GREENE : 


To write of a personal friend, as one had known him over many 
years, would make demands on an experienced writer, but to write about 
a great man and a personal friend, is a more difficult task, and one which 
should be attempted only by those more skilled than myself. 

This great Artist never lost contact with his friends. His loyalty 
and real affection for those within such a circle, was both touching and | 
beautiful. 

Trenchant, and an independent thinker, his commonsense in music 
showed itself on many occasions—*‘ Will you come and sing the Evangelist 
for me, in my Concerto version. I am aware of your personal views on | 
Bach, but I cannot stand the Harpsichord, and I have written a real | 
piano part.” This arrangement was more than a shock on first hearing, | 
but I knew his reference to a “Concerto” to be a joke to cover a deep : 
and sincere belief that his piano arrangement provided more realism to ) 
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the Biblical story. “I like the piano to sound like one and to support 
the Narration, instead of chords popping up here and there.”’ 

Certain sections, however, did jar against preconceived ideas and 
[ mentioned these to him frankly. He quickly responded “ alter them, 
I don’t mind what you do, it’s your part.”’ One felt humbled and rather 
mean, The performance astonished everyone by its vivid drama and 
spiritual quality, but he had to be there so that all could see him—his 
presence was magnetic, his stature fearful in its power, and his sincerity 
beautiful to behold. “ It’s Barrabas, not Barrabas ”’ he would exclaim dur- 
ing rehearsal—*‘ You’ve got the wrong man.” Try as I might, year after 
year, I never achieved his pronunciation, for he would simply pass on with 
the grudging comment “ wrong man.” 

After many years of collaboration, [ made a request for the octaves 
at the end of No. 67 (St, Matthew Passion, Elgar-Atkins Novello edition), 
to be filled in as figured in the parts. Fixing me with that familiar yet 
penetrating look, he quickly said ‘* I like octaves, much more effective 
and I am sure they were intended. 1 don’t mind in the least others using 
the figures so long as I am not present to hear the performance.” 

His personal request to hear a performance, judged by many to 
be close to what Bach probably intended, was touching, and thought 
to be not only a compliment, but a step in the direction of a more 
sympathetic view of the scholarly approach. In the front row with ear 
trumpet extended, the gigantic and lovable figure sat as a God, fully 
absorbed throughout the three and a half hours performance. At the 
conclusion, and whilst he was awaiting the exit of a large and enthusiastic 
audience, a Choralist approached him for his views—* Boring,” was the 
comment, * I can’t see music, I can only hear it.” 

During rehearsal we were familiar with angry outbursts and whilst 
terrifying at the time, they invariably lapsed into gentleness. ‘* Why 
don’t you play,” he blazed at the Organist. ‘1 did,’ came the soft 
answer, and the offending section would be repeated pp in docile 
justification of the Organist’s continued existence. Decrescendo now and 
deep humility, ‘‘ Oh, I didn’t hear it.” 

Some of the most awkward entries for Chorus occur in the 
St. John Passion, especially in Part II, and at the Annual performance in 
the Parish Church, Dorking, Uncle Ralph would impress on me that he 
would beat in such and such a way to make it easy for the Chorus. | 
felt each year to have mastered his wishes in regard to the Narration 
leading into these difficult parts, but alas his hesitancy and last minute 
uncertainty at the performance struck terror in us all. However, after 
each performance he never failed to place his hand on my knee and say 
“You are in great form, and I am so glad we were together at those 
awkward Chorus bits.” 

No. 73 in the St, Matthew Passion was another danger spot—* What 
do you want this in ?” he would exclaim. “ Four in a bar, please ”— 
to which he grunted he would prefer eight. At the fourth bar he made a 
rallentando during a downward scale passage for the ’cellos and double 
basses. This caused chaos, but after one or two attempts some semblance 
of order obtained. ‘‘ I never could beat four in a bar.” 

During the preparation of Hodie (This Day) I received a postcard 
in illegible hand, “* I have a part for you in a new work, you are an Angel.”’ 
After a run through of the finished work (with piano), and at which 
he sang throughout, I mentioned that there was not much singing for the 
Angel—* All right, I will see what I can do.” In due course another 
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postcard arrived. ‘I have written a Hymn for you in Hodie, you are an 
Arch Angel.” 

Looking back one is conscious of his noble form, beautiful hands and 
penetrating eyes. The combination of these, together with that magnetic 
power which flowed from him, gave inspiration to us all—he caressed 
music, never directed it, and in the daily stream of sound which flowed 
from his pen, he ever had time for those who were personal to him, and 
to one and all he was simply * Uncle Ralph.” 


From MARGERY M. CULLEN : 


In writing of Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams and his close association 
with the Leith Hill Musical Festival (founded by his sister Margaret and 
Lady Farrer in 1905) one wonders whether the outside world realized that 
he did far more than conduct the final rehearsals and concerts. From 
the compiling of the schedule in the summer months, he went on to attend 
the conductors’ conferences of the three divisions of choirs, held in 
December and January, when a few singers from each choir and their 
conductors sang through the Festival music under his direction. He was 
always very insistent that the choirs fully understood the story of the big 
choral work, and if he found that they had not read the synopsis he would 
stop and explain it, pointing out how certain passages in the music 
emphasized the drama and mood of the work. Having run through the 
music, he would put down his baton, and say, ** This is how I want the 
work sung at the concert ; at the competition you will sing it as your 
conductor directs—I cannot promise you that the adjudicator will approve 
of my interpretation ! ” 

His advice over madrigal singing was most illuminating ; he always 
stressed the importance of the words. Madrigal singing by large choirs 
has always been looked upon as unsatisfactory, but a London critic 
wrote some years ago that Dr. Vaughan Williams managed to get a choir 
of 200-300 to sing with the flexibility of a small body of singers. On 
several occasions at the L.H.M.F. concerts he has put down his stick after 
a few bars, feeling that the choirs were secure, and let them sing uncon- 
ducted, only taking charge again for the closing bars. 

Later in the season he took combined rehearsals of the choirs, and 
on the day of the Festival there were rehearsals each afternoon with 
orchestra and soloists. In the earlier days the orchestra was comprised 
of a large number of good amateurs with a sprinkling of professionals. 
Again rehearsals for amateurs only were held—generally in London— 
and once I went as accompanist to a rehearsal of amateur winds (for the 
St. Matthew Passion performance) at the house of Mr. and the late 
Mrs. R. G. Longman, which he always referred to with great delight as 
‘an unusual rehearsal.” In the early days he insisted upon the words 
“subject to alteration” being printed on the programme. A few years 
ago, with his permission, these words were omitted. The days of uncer- 
tainty were over. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’ interpretation of the St. Matthew Passion was 
unique, and brought people from far and wide to hear it. He felt the 
drama of this work intensely, and insisted upon all his instructions being 
carried out. He used often to say “I know I have a bee in my bonnet 
over the Passion.” He always wanted to stage a performance of the 
Passion music, and felt that in a church it could be done without any 
offence, and would have had great spiritual significance. Alas, that will 
never be now, as he was the one man who could have produced such 
a performance. 
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The L.H.M.F. choirs have sung this magnificent work of J. S. Bach 
twenty-three times under his direction and I have often said that they could 
almost sing it unconducted after so many years ; they knew all the points 
he wanted made. The wonderful inspiration he gave, lifting the perform- 
ance to the highest levels, will remain with the singers for ever. 

His concern over problems besetting choir conductors never abated ; 
he was always ready and anxious to help. I have a copy of a remarkable 
letter, answering a criticism made to the words of Holst’s setting of 
“To-morrow shall be my dancing day,” which must have confounded all 
the critics. 

1 have been asked to write about Dr. Vaughan Williams as the 
conductor of the L.H.M.F. but I should like to draw attention to the 
many other musical activities he entered into in the Leith Hill area. The 
pageants at Abinger (1934) and at Milton Court, Dorking (1958), the latter 
in conjunction with the writer, E. M. Forster. For this last he roped in 
local musicians to join him in writing the musical numbers, and I well 
remember rehearsing one evening in the fields behind Milton court when, 
during a sudden shower, | played (as rehearsal accompanist) with an 
umbrella over me and watched with consternation the drops of rain falling 
on the precious manuscript and threatening to wash it away. But heavy 
rain stopped the rehearsal and all was well. He put his whole heart and 
soul into anything he undertook. During the war years he ran an 
Informal Hour of Music once a fortnight at the White Horse Assembly 
Rooms in Dorking. He roped in artists from all round the neighbourhood; 
some, well known musicians evacuated from London, and for 2s. he 
promised his audience ‘** an hour’s good music.” There were no pro- 
grammes-—-he acted as compére, and many still talk of the great joy and 
mental stimulant they got from these concerts during those grim days. 
In the same way he organized concerts for the troops, and in the quaint 
Toc H depot behind the Red Lion Hotel, he again roped in every avaiable 
singer, instrumentalist and pianist to give the troops this musical 
relaxation. He always allowed the troops their favourites even though 
the music was not top-level, but he also insisted that worthwhile items 
were introduced by those of us who were roped in to play and sing. 

After the war he formed the Dorking Bach Choir to sing the St. John 
Passion. He had long wanted to do this work with a small choir and 
orchestra, as the composer had used in Leipzig. Having been given the 
use of St. Martin’s Church, Dorking, whilst the Halls were commandeered, 
he also felt he would like to continue to give performances in the church 
which had been so helpful during the war years, and so, with a number of 
singers—about forty in all—most of them selected from the L.M.H.F. 
choirs, he started this yearly performance of the St. John Passion, which 
again drew musicians from all parts to hear it. 

These are only a few of the many wonderful things he gave to 
Dorking ; and for which he was loved and revered. As a tribute to his 
memory the Leith Hill Festival will go on endeavouring to obey his 
injunction, sent last year, from Ischia, to “ continue to sing beautiful 
music beautifully.” 


From JEAN STEWART: 


As quite a small child the music of Vaughan Williams made an impact 
on me. In those days my family disapproved of the wireless and we had 
no set, so in order to hear broadcasts of such works as the London 
Symphony, the Sea Symphony or The Lark Ascending. | sought out those 
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of our neighbours who had a radio and made a nuisance of myself by 
demanding to listen in. 


My first meeting with him was on the stairs at the Royal College of 
Music where I was a student. I had been booked to play in the Leith 
Hill Festival orchestra, and the contract having been sealed with a benevo- 
lent embrace I was duly registered, with instructions to call him Uncle 
Ralph, as one of the ever-growing company of nieces. I loved him immed- 
iately for he had the gift of making one feel entirely at ease and never 
conscious that one was talking to a famous man. I suppose this quality 
sprang from his innate courtesy ; warm heart, and intuition, which 
brought an understanding of unformed minds and talents. Over a friend- 
ship of many years I found I could talk to him about literally anything; 
he had time for any questions or problems and always sent one away 
nourished—comforted, if need be—and never with the expected answer! 


The Leith Hill Festival in which so many of us took part year after 
year, was a joy. The very personal interpretation which he brought to the 
well known works, and the performance of some unexpected pieces, such 
as Parry’s Job and Les Huguenots of Meyerbeer, always made it a musical 
adventure. I remember an occasion when he was conducting the Jupiter 
Symphony of Mozart : he played both the repeats in the first movement and 
at an unbelievably slow tempo !_ Who else would do that ? Until one 
knew it his beat was perhaps a little difficult to follow, but always he gave 
us time to play the music ; and, while there was a feeling of elasticity, 
the rhythm never flagged. 


In the rehearsals we used to await half in hope, half in fear, his 
occasional violent outbursts of wrath—over in a flash, and generally 
followed by a funny story produced from a seemingly endless repertoire, 


The Festival was alas interrupted by the war, when the Dorking 
Halls were filled with meat instead of music, but the performance of the 
St. Matthew Passion was continued each year in St. Martin’s Church, 
Dorking. For these circumstances Uncle Ralph re-scored the orchestral 
part for strings, piano and organ, the solo flute and oboe parts being 
played by a violin, and those for the two oboes da caccia by two violas. 
The latter he kept in his version after the war, when we were able to return 
to the Halls and expand again. 


During the war I had some lovely letters from him and would like 
to quote from one, which speaks for itself : ‘* War makes one do queer 
things—last week was our ‘ War Weapons Week ’—and I had to make 
a speech (5 mins.) in the local cinema. And now, as Vice-Chairman of 
our refugee committee, I’ve got to write to the Duke of Newcastle and 
ask him to give us some dung for the hostel garden ! 


“It is wonderful how people are hungering for music ; perhaps the 
war will bring—(two words undecipherable)—that people will realize that 
they can’t do without it. Up to the present it has been too often true that 
‘Les Anglais aiment assez la musique, mais ils s’en passent trés bien ’,” 


I was lucky enough to take part in two first performances of Vaughan 
Williams’ chamber music. One was the Double String Trio which he 
later withdrew and re-scored as the Partita for Double String Orchestra, 
writing a new last movement for this version. As a strong sextet or 
double trio it was a fascinating work : There were, throughout, two 
quite independent trios—violin, viola and cello. The third movement, 
which is pure jazz, is called Homage to Henry Hall and is an example of 
how the most complicated cross-rhythms can be written throughout in 
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4/4 time, come what may. It is so much easier to play from than frequent 
changes of time signatures. 

Uncle Ralph was ever self critical, and an example of this is shown 
in a letter he wrote to me after what must have been one of the earliest 
performances of the Double Trio. “ The piece . . . sounded dull and 
muddly—you know I’ve tried all my life for clarity and never achieved it— 
I always put too many ingredients into the pudding. But I suppose at 
my advanced years it’s too late now—perhaps I ought to scrap the work— 
I don’t think I can re-write it a second time. This sounds ungrateful but it 
is not—you all played it beautifully and it is entirely the fault of the work. 
. . . There my dear I have written a doleful letter but the more I hear my 
own tunes the more I dislike them—and I haven’t the courage not to listen 
all this week.”” (The B.B.C. must have been having a birthday week of his 
music and he wasn’t enjoying it !) 

The other first performance was that of his Second String Quartet 
in A minor. Hereby hangs a tale. In February, 1941, I had a birthday 
which will stand out from all other birthdays. That morning a large 
package arrived ; in it a letter : ‘ Alas the scherzo refuses to materialize 
and will have to wait for next birthday.”’-—and two movements of a string 
quartet entitled For Jean on her birthday. There are no words to describe 
my feclings—it was a complete surprise and I was quite overwhelmed. 
The scherzo and epilogue arrived late in the year and we (the Menges 
Quartet) performed it for the first time at the National Gallery on October 
12, 1942, Uncle Ralph’s 70th birthday. Being short, it was played twice 
at this concert with a Haydn quartet in between—a practice that one 
could wish happened more often, as we all know the difficulty of absorbing 
a modern work at one hearing. 

The quartet has a prominent and difficult viola part ; the viola 
starts every movement and ends two of them. In the slow movement 
there is a wonderful chorale with everybody playing double stopping, 
interspersed with grave somewhat ecclesiastical comments from the viola. 
The scherzo is unusual in that the two violins and cello are marked 
con sordini, and the viola seuza ! The only other work I know of where 
this happens is the String Quartet in B flat, Opus 67, by Brahms. In the 
Vaughan Williams Quartet the main tune of the scherzo is taken from the 
music he wrote for the film The 49th parallel and it is a fierce piece of writing, 
the viola battling alone against the other three instruments, who seem to 
have banded together as if for protection ! The Epilogue contains a most 
beautiful contemplative tune taken from music intended for a film of 
St. Joan which never materialized, and the whole movement brings an 
atmosphere of indescribable peace which is the more profound after the 
turbulence of the scherzo. 

Years later, in 1957, our eldest daughter (then aged eight) wrote a small 
piano piece called For Uncle Ralph on his Birthday—to which I couldn’t 
resist adding the sub-title : From the ridiculous to the sublime, or the 
Biter Bit. She gave it to him on his 85th birthday, and the dear Uncle, on 
this day of days, with telegrams, presents and congratulations pouring 
in from all over the world, spent a private twenty minutes with Margaret, 
listening to her playing it and quietly correcting the innaccuracies in her 
manuscript. 

I shall always be grateful for my luck in being born in Uncle Ralph’s 
time, and for having enjoyed his friendship which was both an education 
and a blessing—and, not least, for my glorious birthday present. The 
world is not the same without him but he has left us his music to comfort 
us in our loss. 
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From RALPH NICHOLSON : 


I had the good fortune to know V.W. both through his work with 
professional musicians and amateurs, chiefly with the L.S.O. and the 
Leith Hill Musical Festival. In both spheres he was equally respected 
and it is not too much to say that this amounted to affection, coupled 
with a feeling of admiration, not only for his own music, but for a very 
human being. Music-making with him was always * an occasion.” 

It was at Dorking that one naturally had a greater opportunity of 
knowing him socially and of sharing with him the pleasure of an end-of- 
festival party, or, of late years, the five-year celebrations of his birthday, 
with his love of a bit of fun at the expense of some notable musician or 
the mysteries of one of his great joys—a conjuror. 

When one sang or played for Uncle Ralph (his inevitable nickname 
at Dorking), one noted so many facets of his character. How one remem- 
bers his angry retreat from the platform just before conducting the 
St. Matthew Passion because some well-meaning but unobservant member 
of the audience had ignored the ** No Applause ”’ notices, or his usual start 
to a full rehearsal with the orchestra and choir—* Let us play for five 
minutes and then I shall stop, and you can see if you have room to play.” 

His concern for the individual members of the orchestra was always 
in evidence—(** you know there is a meal provided for you before the 
concert ?*’)—and even during the performance of some Festival work it 
would be apparent. There was that characteristic push of his glasses on 
to his forehead as he gave a quick glance from the rostrum to the clock on 
his right ; and, only three or four years ago, his abject apology at a 
rehearsal because after the previous night’s concert, for ‘* the first time in 
forty years ’’ the professionals had missed their usual train back to London, 
causing him a sleepless night ! 

V.W.’s dislike of pomp and ceremony, when it concerned him 
personally, has been noted elsewhere, and I well remember, on the occasion 
of his award of the O.M. in 1935, a choir from Leith Hill, of which I was a 
member (being the conductor of one of the village choral societies) gave 
him a musical greeting at Lord Farrer’s house at Abinger, culminating in 
the presentation of a laurel wreath. When, with all our good intentions, 
we had eventually finished, he quickly discarded both the wreath and his 
jacket, and then proceeded to take us through one of the part songs and 
let us know how /e would have made us sing it ! 

One performance of one of V.W.’s works has probably never been 
chronicled, and that was an open-air performance one summer evening 
a good many years ago, at a certain Public School, of Aristophanes’ 
The Wasps. ‘* Unforgettable’? would seem to be the appropriate 
adjective in describing the rendering of Vaughan Williams’ incidental 
music to the play, though not because of its excellence. With the limita- 
tions of a school orchestra, which had the very minimum of outside help, 
it was all good fun if deviating considerably from the “letter’’ of the 
score. But it was typical of the composer that he was present, sitting in 
a deck-chair in the front row and obviously enjoying it all, probably not 
least the sight of the boys (wearing the football jerseys of one of the school 
houses which happened to be of black and yellow stripes) rushing about 
with large wasp stings protruding from their backs. And it is typical, too, 
of V.W.’s music (though this was a particularly difficult “nut” for 
amateurs to crack) that it has such a wide appeal both to listeners and 
to performers of varying ability. 

A few summers ago I had the privilege of sitting next to him at an 
evening meal at a Summer School, before listening to a performance by 
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the students. The L.S.O. had on the Tuesday of that week rehearsed at 
the R.C.M., under his baton, his Sixth symphony for the Three Choirs 
Festival. The performance was on the following Tuesday at Gloucester 
with no other rehearsal. R.V.W. said to me: “I’m a bit worried about 
my * tune’ at Gloucester next week.” I said I did not think there was 
anything to worry about as it seemed to go very well at rehearsal, to which 
he observed, ‘* Oh, you chaps are all right. You know it but I’ve never 
conducted it before. There’s one place where you’re playing one thing 
and I seem to be conducting something else. I think the best way is not to 
listen—-don’t you ?” 

He always decried his conducting ability yet with his great personality, 
his authority—exemplified by his massive form—and above all, his broad 
conception of the work in hand, he seemed to bring out the best in the 
music and the performers under him. Quite often a familiar piece would 
come up completely fresh under his direction. I can recall (again at 
Dorking) a performance of the First Cuckoo—and no one would 
particularly identify V.W. with the music of Delius—which seemed com- 
pletely “ right,” not only in its setting in an English ‘* Spring Festival ” 
but through the tempo and mood of that miniature orchestral gem. 

Not long after the war the L.S.O. had the pleasure (which occurred 
quite frequently at that time, especially at the Three Choirs) of playing 
under V.W. at the Proms. Rather appropriately the work was his lovely 
London Symphony. As can be imagined, the performance was greeted 
with tumultuous applause, especially from the predominantly youthful 
section of the audience who were quick to appreciate one of his 
masterpieces under the composer’s own direction. Once more was 
illustrated V.W.’s distaste for any (in his view) undue adulation. After 
he had been recalled about five times, having employed every form of 
acknowledgement from taking his own bow, sharing it with the orchestra, 
shaking hands with the leader, etc., we noticed that he bent down and 
whispered something in George Stratton’s ear. To the audience this 
would naturally be interpreted as an extra word of praise to the leader for 
the orchestra’s fine playing. 

During the interval one or two of us asked George—‘* What did V.W. 
actually say to you ?” to which he replied—‘* Oh, he just said, ‘ Why do 
they keep on calling me back ; is my shirt hanging out or something ?°” 

But with all the happy and varied memories of V.W., probably some 
of the most lasting will be his performances of the Bach Passions, with 
those of last February and March still fresh in the memory. His 
St. Matthew, with the combined L.H.M.F. choirs, orchestra, organ and 
piano (in his florid realization of the continuo part) was probably unique— 
intensely personal and highly dramatic—and this has happily not been 
lost to posterity as a recent performance of it was recorded. 

V.W.’s annual performance of the St. John Passion, in his own 
Parish Church at Dorking with the local Bach Choir, was on a smaller 
and more intimate scale but no less impressive. Last February one could 
not help but marvel at a man of 85, standing for the best part of two hours, 
and giving as satisfying and deeply felt a reading as one could wish for. 
The headline in the Daily Telegraph on the Monday truly summed up the 
performance in five words : ‘“‘ VAUGHAN WILLIAMS IN FULL CoMMAND.” 

Shortly after this, in the same newspaper, he became embroiled in 
some lengthy correspondence in which he was at pains to defend his use 
of the piano for the continuo in preference to the harpsichord. 

* * * 


It was a sunny day on August 26 and I had just come in from the 
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garden to listen to the one o'clock news. The totally unexpected and 
quite shattering announcement that Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams had 
died peacefully in the early hours of that morning came like a dark cloud 
suddenly obscuring the sun. This was indeed a great national loss, but 
how many countless hundreds must have felt, that day, that they had lost 
a friend who had in so many ways enriched their experience of life. 


From GENIA HORNSTEIN : 


During the Munich crisis of 1938 Dr. Vaughan Williams was invited 
to join a new Committee in Dorking : the Committee for Refugees from 
Nazi Oppression. Its Headquarters was the Bloomsbury House in 
London. 

The Committee met every month, and I don’t remember one single 
meeting without that very great and very kind man’s presence. He had 
obviously considered it his duty in the first place to do something about 
the refugee problem ; but after a very short time it was no longer a 
feeling of duty only that made him come to all the meetings ; he had 
become genuinely interested in the different individuals under the 
Committee’s care. 

They were racial and political refugees, old people and young people, 
children and domestic workers ; Germans, Sudeten-Germans, Czechs, 
Austrians ; some highly educated, some almost illiterate. Of the 
children under the Dorking Committee’s care I should like to mention 
two : one who came over as a boy of 14 to work on a chicken farm—his 
parents had been killed by the Nazis—and who is now a lecturer of 
Mathematics at a big English University ; and a girl whose mother worked 
here as a cook, and who is now a star in the Christmas pantomimes. 
Both these young people owe their successes to Vaughan Williams—to his 
unceasing personal interest in their development, as well as to his active 
help in their careers. 

So many very different people ; they had all fled from persecution, 
they were all united in their sorrows ; and yet they liked or disliked each: 
other, they even quarrelled, just as much as everybody else. Vaughan 
Williams never for one moment forgot, as charity workers so often do, 
that human beings do not become either nobler or more intelligent when 
in distress ; and he greatly objected to the Committee always expecting 
the unfortunate foreigners to be grateful for all that was decided and done 
for them. I remember one case : a Committee member reported with 
horror about someone in the Dorking Refugee Hostel having declared 
that the houses in Germany were much better heated than in this country. 
““ How right he is,” Vaughan Williams remarked, ‘‘ and how excellent 
that he should still remember the good things in his country.” 

Then there was that admirable mixture of cheerful wittiness and 
deeply serious reliability which remains so unforgettable to me in 
Vaughan Williams’s attitude to the work of our Refugee Committee. 
We all felt—through him—that this work was of unsurpassable importance; 
and yet he never lost his kindly and original sense of fun: so that my 
memories of the Committee meetings and of the Committee’s work are 
not at all only of things tragic and difficult, but also of things pleasant and 
amusing. This was all due to Vaughan Williams, and I am quite sure that 
the harmony and lively friendliness among the Committee members, 
inspired and encouraged by him, helped the Committee to be helpful 
to others in the right and never condescending way. The Committee 
members were all liked by the various refugees, young and old ; but 
none of them—in all the ten years of the Committee’s life—was as much 
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liked and admired as the wonderful Dr. Vaughan Williams. Some of 

them knew that he was a great composer ; some of them just knew that 

he wrote music ; some of them didn’t even know that ; but they all knew 
from personal experience—that he was a great man. 


From ROY DOUGLAS : 


Did Vaughan Williams orchestrate his own music 2? Anyone who 
has seen the full scores in his remarkable manuscript will answer 
unhesitatingly and correctly ‘‘ yes.” The question would seem ridiculous 
but for the fact that rumours have been spread, by musicians who should 
know better, that ‘‘ someone else ’’ orchestrated V.W.’s later works. His 
own impish sense of humour may be partly responsible, for one of his pet 
little jokes was to introduce me to the orchestra at a first rehearsal by saying 
“this is the man who really writes my music for me.” Alas, some 
humourless persons must have taken his remark seriously. 

On the whole I agree with Dr. Gordon Jacob who has written 
elsewhere of the impertinence of telling V.W. how to score his music. 
There were, however, occasions when V.W. was unsure about the balance 
of his scoring—* will the tune come through ?” was his constant concern 

especially during recent years when his hearing played such unkind 
tricks ; at these times he asked for, and genuinely wanted, a second 
opinion. (He frequently said ** | ask everybody’s advice, but never promise 
to take any of it.”’) A simple example : on page one of the 9th Symphony 
he asked me whether he ought to strengthen the trombones and tuba by 
putting the violas and cellos with them ; I said I thought it unnecessary, 
and he left this scoring as it was, though he was obviously not at all sure 
I was right until he heard it in rehearsal. In discussing some other score 
he might suggest “shall we add flute and oboe in octaves with the 
fiddles ?”’ ; L might say I didn’t much like the idea, but he would 
nevertheless write in the tune on the flute and oboe lines, possibly mark 
them “a 2” and even add piécolo. 

It may be of interest if I try to give some account of my work with 
R.V.W. since 1947. This is what would happen: I would receive a 
letter in R.V.W.’s delightfully illegible handwriting telling me that he had 
written another work (in one instance the letter began ‘‘I have been 
foolish enough to write another symphony ”’) and asking me to go and 
play it to him on the piano, so that he could “‘ see whether any of it was 
worth keeping.” At these times I was always uncomfortably aware of the 
brilliance of my predecessor in this task ; I have a vivid recollection of 
Michael Mullinar playing the 6th Symphony four times in one day, and 
how he magically turned an R.C.M. piano into a full orchestra. Usually 
R.V.W. would send beforehand his piano arrangement of the work, 
partly in his own writing and partly in the excellent manuscript of the 
ever-helpful Gus de Mauny ; but in the case of the 9th Symphony he rang 
up on a Friday and persuaded me to go up on the Monday (he was 
obviously so very anxious to hear the work played that I couldn’t refuse) 
and play it from what he described as his “ fair copy.” 

This first play-through would be in the presence of himself and perhaps 
a couple of privileged friends ; in more recent years Mrs. Vaughan 
Williams has of course been present. After the final niente there would be 
a short silence and then R.V.W. would look over his spectacles almost 
apprehensively and say “is it all right, do you think 2?” Reassurances 
would follow, and then he would discuss a few adjustments of speed, 
perhaps talk of “cutting out some of the dead wood” in one of the 
movements, or ask if we thought a certain passage was “a bit too much 
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like Joseph Barnby or Caleb Simper ’’—he sometimes liked to pretend that 
these two composers, whose works had a horrid fascination for him, had 
influenced his music! When I offered to play the work a second time 
he always said immediately “* can you spare the time ? What about your 
train back to Tunbridge Wells ?*’ So characteristic of the man to think 
of such details at such a moment. After the second playing he would 
say that he must “ put in a good deal of homework ” on the score before 
it was ready for me. 

Some weeks later | would be asked to play it through again, this time 
to a gathering of some seven or eight musicians whose judgment he 
particularly valued. He would ask them all to give their frank opinions, 
and would listen attentively and open-mindedly to what they had to say ; 
and indeed sometimes a movement was much reshaped in accordance with 
suggestions made on one of these occasions. I do not wish to give the 
impression that he was weak-willed and ready to chop his works about 
to please anybody, for this would be far from the truth ; on reflection 
I am inclined to think that the passages which he altered were probably 
passages about which he already had doubts. When he was quite sure 
that a movement was exactly the right shape and its component sections 
justly balanced, no amount of discussion could change his mind. 

More weeks would pass, and then I would go once more to play the 
work to him. This time there would be here and there a page, or a line, 
or even one bar, stuck (slightly askew) over the original copy, and an 
extra bar added in some odd corner of a page with an arrow pointing to it. 
Now my work would start in earnest, for at this point the full score would 
be handed over to me so that I could begin ‘* washing its face ’’—which 
was V.W.’s own phrase for my ministrations. 

R.V.W.’s manuscript being what it was, a more easily readable copy 
was considered to be kinder to conductors and to the copyists of the 
orchestral parts. This new score was by no means a ‘‘ mere copying 
job,” for a great number of details had to be tidied up and adjusted 
according to my own judgment or else queried with the composer. He 
wrote his scores in ink and apparently very quickly, and many uninten- 
tional discrepancies found their way on to the pages. Small things such 
as a missing bass clef after a tenor, arco missing after pizz., ‘‘ change to 
flute 2’ missing after piccolo, clarinets in A mistransposed as in B flat, 
trumpet passages written on the horns line for a few bars—all these were 
easily put right. At times, however, the complete woodwind or brass 
section or timpani would be playing up to the end of a right-hand page 
and over the page there would be blank bars ; in these instances I would 
pencil-in what I thought he might have intended as continuation and send it 
to him. Sometimes my guess was right, and sometimes entirely wrong. 
Again, perhaps one of those curious scale-passages would have a G sharp in 
all the wind and a G natural in all the strings when it was quite obvious 
that they ought to be the same. On consulting the piano score I might 
find that it had F, or A, and not G at all : another query for the composer 
to answer. There were also occasions when I just could not read the 
notes. My favourite instance of this was in Hodie (This Day), 1 
tried one unlikely-looking clarinet passage in B flat and in A, wondered 
if it had strayed from the cor anglais line or the bassoon (in tenor or in 
bass clef), but eventually had to give it up and ask him what the notes 
were meant to be ; the reply came back “‘ can’t make this out at all, let’s 
leave it out.”” And we did. 

R.V.W. allowed me to refashion his harp, piano and xylophone parts 
because he liked to think that I could improve the layout for the pedals, 
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fingers and sticks, thus making the parts more enjoyable for the players. 
Apart from this I think I can only claim to have “ composed ”’ one note 
of his music : for the benefit of the curious, this note is the last quaver 
of the solo cello, second bar of figure 21, second movement of 9th 
Symphony. 

It will be clear by now that I did not “ orchestrate ” R.V.W.’s works, 
though I have been accused in print—by implication, if not by name— 
of making this preposterous claim for myself : an accusation which is 
totally untrue and most distressing to me, seeing that I loved the man on 
this side idolatry. 

At length would come the first rehearsals ; in the cases of the 
7th and 8th Symphonies each was given nine hours in one day with 
Barbirolli and the Hallé. During rehearsals I had to sit beside R.V.W. so 
that I could act as an “‘ extra pair of ears ’’ ; sometimes his hearing would 
be surprisingly acute, but at other times neither of his hearing aids (not even 
the one he nicknamed his ‘‘ coffee-pot’’) was of much help. He would 
be continually asking me such questions as : ** can you hear the violas ?”’, 
“do the flutes want strengthening with the clarinets ?”’, ‘‘ ought we to 
add the second fiddles ?”’, “* are the brass too heavy ?”’ andso on. And 
if the conductor turned to ask his opinion on a matter of balance, it was 
sad to hear him say “I can’t hear anything properly—ask Roy.” All 
this threw a heavy responsibility on to me, and although it gave me great 
joy to feel that I was helping him at these times, I must admit that I 
found rehearsals very exhausting. So that when we went to Manchester 
for the 8th Symphony, my previous experience of nine-hours-in-a-day for 
the 7th prompted me to go to bed at nine on the night before the big day. 
Not so the youthful composer ; after dinner he went off to conduct a 
rehearsal of the Matthew Passion. Then after the next day’s three 
three-hour rehearsals, the following morning he rehearsed the boys’ choir 
for the Passion before travelling back to London at mid-day. During 
the train journey he produced the score from his bag, saying to me *‘ could 
you bear to do a little work ?”’, proceeded to make a number of small 
alterations in the scoring and dynamics (all of which I later had to insert 
in every copy of the score and parts) and then went happily off to sleep. 
One of the secrets of his great vitality and capacity for work was, I think, 
this ability to relax completely and sleep whenever he wanted to. 

In recording these inevitably personal memories I have lamentably 
failed to do justice to many of the qualities of this great man, but I hope 
that something will have emerged of his extraordinary modesty about his 
music, his unfailing thoughtfulness for other people, his irrepressible 
sense of humour and his ever-questing desire to learn. The description 
which has sometimes been given of Vaughan Williams as a clumsy 
amateur whose scoring was incompetent and slipshod should be firmly 
contradicted now, so that it has no chance of being repeated by later 
generations of lazy biographers and musicologists. His scoring was 
indeed unconventional—which is hardly surprising—but he knew what he 
was doing and why he was doing it, and he spent a very great deal of time 
in getting the smallest details to his satisfaction ; even to the extent of 
rescoring passages in works long after they had been printed and published 
(for example the Pastoral and Sth Symphonies which he revised in 1951 
and 1955). 

My work for R.V.W.’s music has been absorbingly interesting, 
extremely arduous, and at times intensely irritating, and after eleven years 
I can truthfully say that it has been a labour of love in the sincerest mean- 
ings of both of those overworn words. 
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The R.C.M. will, I hope, forgive me if I conclude with the following 
memory of my first visit to R.V.W. at Dorking in 1944. I was rather shy 
and nervous, and I realized long afterwards that he was probably feeling 
very much the same. In the course of conversation he asked, somewhat 
gruffiy, ““did you go to the College or the Academy ?”’ I replied, 
defensively, ‘neither; I’m afraid I’m one of those dreadful self-taught 
musicians.” To my surprise and delight he said * thank God for that. 
I get very tired of these young men from the College who think they know 
everything.” 


From DAVID McFALL: 


The hall at 10 Hanover Terrace contains the Epstein bronze of V.W. 
—quite an intimidating sight to another sculptor and more especially to 
myself, as I well knew the technical brio of the modelling of this head. 

Shown into the composer’s study I felt an intruder with my bucket 
of wet clay and bust peg. There were no time-wasting preliminaries. 
V.W. declared his attitude with a peremptory sweep of his hand—* I’m 
not * sitting "—you must make the best of it young man.” That was that, 
From then on he ignored my presence and settled down to his scores at 
the desk. But this suited me admirably in so far as I was to be spared the 
polite conversation with which many first sittings get going. 

Working on my knees on the floor and using a corner of his desk 
instead of a tripod, I glued my eyes upon this beautiful face—he seemed 
lost in deep contemplation—his inward looking eyes were down-cast and 
I saw in a flash the supreme humility of the man. I worked as fast as my 
fingers would go, fearing that he might not tolerate a repetition of this 
performance. (I was hoping for five one-hour sessions at intervals), 

We worked on, both of us absorbed and oblivious to time. Presently 
a servant appeared with an ivory ear-trumpet on a silver tray explaining 
that an intelligent cab-driver had known who the absent minded owner 
was and that he was waiting outside. With that gallantry so charac- 
teristic of V.W. he conveyed his thanks succinctly and instructed a suitable 
reward to be made to the driver. The matter was dismissed and in no 
time at all he was back to his scores. 

But the ice had been broken and I relaxed for an instant to look at 
what I'd done. A flying start it was, already I had registered his brooding 
mood; and, when he said I could come back another day, I cleaned up 
and made off in a state of high elation. 

I was to get my five sittings; they all took place at his desk in the same 
trance-like state of silent concentration. On occasions Mrs. V.W. would 
look in briefly and her timing was always felicitous. I must put on record 
my gratitude to this lady for her invaluable help in realizing this portrait— 
with that blessed knack of knowing when to appear and with just the 
right word to stimulate. 

However, despite her entreaties, V.W. steadfastly refused to look at 
what I was doing, saying that he’d wait till I’d finished. 

A charming episode which endeared him to me was his serious 
relationship with his cat. I recall that this animal on one occasion leapt 
on to the desk, strode arrogantly over the open manuscript scratching out 
two or three semi-quavers. V.W., far from showing any annoyance, 
seemed to welcome the visit and they obviously had a private under- 
standing, for a long muttered conversation between them took place, after 
which the cat returned to the hearth just as suddenly as it had come. 

He was a very great gentleman—eyen a cat could see that. 


es 
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From RUTH GIPPS: 

Most of my memories of V.W. must be very similar to those of all 
the other pupils and friends to whom he showed so much kindness. At 
first he was the great teddy-bear of a man with whom one had lessons 
at College (far less exacting than their predecessors with R. O. Morris !) 
and whose hand-writing, on one’s report or in one of those brief letters 
that so many of us treasure, provided a puzzle to occupy the whole family 
over breakfast. Of the actual lessons, I remember mainly his attitude of 
encouragement—he was the first person who ever called me “‘a musician,’ — 
and his expounding on such subjects as that “limitation provides 
inspiration,” using as an example some tunes written by Imogen Holst 
for a pipe with an incomplete scale. What he taught was not a style of 
music but an attitude towards composition. 

Later he became a slightly more remote and awe-inspiring figure, 
whose friendly little notes of good wishes for this or that of one’s activities 
never made one feel justified in wasting any of his time—lI think perhaps 
1 was downright scared of anybody who wrote such great music as the 
Fifth Symphony and Pilgrim’s Progress. Yet meeting him or visiting his 
home, perhaps to join in singing madrigals, was invariably a joy, and I 
was startled by his practical attitude to professional problems—the advice 
he gave was down-to-earth and absolutely to the point. 

Although I saw him afterwards at performances of Sir John in Love 
and of the Ninth Symphony, it is my last visit to his home that will remain 
my most vivid memory of V.W. It came about last spring in this way. 
My son Lance, who had not then reached his eleventh birthday, had 
surprised us by writing several quite extensive pieces of church music—a 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, a Jubilate Deo, and one or two psalm 
settings. On looking through them I found that they were at least 
eflicient and singable, though | couldn’t tell if they were anything more. 
However, | took my courage in both hands and wrote to V.W. asking if 
he would see the boy for a.quarter of an hour and look at one of his 
efforts. The reply was an invitation to bring him for the afternoon and 
to tea. As I was required to play through all the choral efforts on the 
piano, I had the extraordinary experience of watching the world’s greatest 
composer giving an hour’s free lesson—and talking as man to man—to 
a boy of ten. 

For the first few minutes I was afraid he would dismiss the whole lot 
as mere harmony examples and ask why we were wasting his time. I need 
not have worried !_ V.W. went through every item in detail, discussing 
the part-writing as if for a performance. At one point he criticized a low 
note for the trebles, and then after further study said ‘* No, I think perhaps 
you're right.” On a pair of consecutive fifths—I hope deliberate !—he 
bestowed his blessing and showed the boy a pair in the St. Matthew. I 
tried to say something appreciative about the wonderful use of consecu- 
tives in the last movement of the Sea Symphony, but was discouraged with 
a rather cross ‘I don’t remember ! ’—it was always hard to remember 
that to please him you should praise Holst, or Butterworth, or Roy 
Douglas, but never V.W. 

He complained because in a work written for some inconceivable 
reason in twelve parts the boy hadn’t written out a piano arrangement ; 
Lance pointed out that his manuscript book had only twelve staves to the 
page ! (V.W. murmured to me, ** I never tried to write in twelve parts ! ”’) 

Later, while I had a chance to talk to him and his wife, he allowed the 
boy to look through the treasured gift from the Composers’ Guild to their 
President on his 85th birthday—a replica score of the B Minor Mass. 
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Lance will, | am sure, never forget that afternoon, nor the advice given 
to him : ~ Never try to be original. If you are original you needn’t try. 
If you aren’t, no amount of trying will make you so.” 

That visit was followed with an invitation to bring him again later in 
the year—which was not to be—and with a friendly letter sent to the boy 
at school. 

When I attended the funeral service at Westminster Abbey, with its 
unforgettable performances of the Five Variants on Dives and Lazarus 
and of the Coronation arrangement of Old Hundredth, Lance was singing 
in the Choir. I wondered for how many years he and the other young 
people of to-day will keep alive the memory of a man so great that he 
could treat every person he met—even a boy of ten—as an equal. 


From EDNA HARLING : 


May I say that | am deeply grateful for the honour of being allowed 
to pay tribute to my master, Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. 

I was privileged to serve him for two and a half years, and words 
can hardly express what a great, lovable and loved man he was. His 
unfailing courtesy; his kindness; his thoughtfulness; yes, and_ his 
punctuality. He was generous, beyond words, with help and encourage- 
ment, and praise for anything we did for him. As Sir John Barbirolli 
said, some men are great and some are good, but not many are both, 
but the master was both great and good to high and lowly alike. 

What an honour it was for me, at the Christmas Singery (those who 
took part will remember them all), to have a seat put near him, by the 
piano, and he personally saw I had my copy of the music to join in the 
singing. And I was only the cook! Then when my mother was ill and 
I had to go North, he wrote me a message of sympathy while there. 1 
still have it. Again when he was in Hospital he sent me another treasured 
little note, thanking me for some small service performed. And all 
this while the 9th was on the way, and all the other great music too. 

The master was a truly gracious man, whom to serve was an honour. 
It will always be a happiness and deep pleasure to me, that I was allowed 
to be in his household and to have gained so much from being in daily 
contact with him. 

** When the sun goes down below the horizon, he is not lost ; the 
heavens glow for a full hour after his departure. And when a great and 


good man departs, the sky of this world is luminous long after he is out of 


our sight. Such a man cannot die. When he goes from us, he leaves so 
much of himself. Who, being dead, yet speaketh.” (W. H. Beecher). 

These few lines are, I’m sure, particularly applicable to Dr. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, a truly loved master. 


From CHRISTOPHER FINZI: 


It is difficult for me to give an adequately clear and balanced impres- 
sion of V.W. because I grew up with him in the background, and therefore 
took him for granted. My father was a very close friend of his and | 
have many faint recollections of visiting him with my parents, but as he 
had no interest in children, my chief childhood memories of him are 
little more than visual. It was not until I decided to be a musician that 
our acquaintance became more than a formal one. 

Thus, I only knew him well for the last six of his eighty-six years, 
which is bound to make my view of him limited. It is only necessary to 
be vaguely familiar with his music to realize that the V.W. I knew was a 
very different personality from the man who wrote the early symphonies, 
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He moved to London at about the same time as I started studying 
there and I saw him fairly frequently at his house in Hanover Terrace. 
Music was generally the topic and his very wide, as well as intimate, know- 
ledge was tempered with strong personal tastes. The only side of music 
that he showed little interest in was interpretation. It was always the work 
he cared about and not the performance, which he regarded as a kind of 
tangible evidence of something far more remote. But he had the highest 
regard for executant musicians, was a firm advocate of making music as 
opposed to reading it, and would never pass judgement on his own or 
anybody else’s music until he had heard it. 

About his own music V.W. was modest and didn’t discuss it if he could 
help it, though when he did, it was difficult to know how seriously to take 
him because he liked to foster the idea that he was a bit amateurish. This 
combined with his dislike of “cleverness” for its own sake and his 
inability to be dainty has led numbers of people to think, quite erroneously, 
that he didn’t know his job. The only thing I ever found “unprofessional” 
about him was the fact that he never thought he knew the answers and was 
always willing to learn. He told me that he could never tell whether a 
piece ended in the same key as it began, which I believe, and when I asked 
him how he decided what key a piece should be in, he said that it was 
generally a question of how the “ tunes ” fitted on to the instruments he 
wanted, and that if a certain phrase went just out of register for a particular 
instrument he shoved the whole section up or down a key to make it fit. 

His capacity for work and powers of concentration were prodigious, 
and I remember one particular occasion when he and his wife were staying 
with my mother in the country at the time that the Ninth Symphony was 
completed. Starting at about 7 a.m. he worked till lunch with a break 
for breakfast and a mid-morning coffee. In the afternoon he would sleep, 
read, and walk (if he couldn’t make an excuse of the weather), and then 
work again from tea to supper, after which it would be reading, talking 
and dozing. ; 

It was always supposed to be top secret about the latest work he was 
composing though everyone seemed to know all the same. He used the 
piano a good deal, despite the fact he was an extremely bad executant 
(for many years he used a piano, a third flat, sounding like bells). He 
was very prolific, though highly self-critical and one evening when asked 
how the day’s work had gone he replied that he had spent the whole 
morning writing bad Elgar, and the whole afternoon scrapping it. 

The short dozes he took throughout the day from lunch onwards 
helped a great deal to keep his mind fresh. He generally took them when 
he was reading and, laying the book on his chest, he would be sound asleep 
in a matter of seconds, apparently undisturbed by noise. When he woke 
he would pick up the book, continuing where he had left off, often 
unaware that he had been asleep. It was a wonderful sight to see him, his 
massive body with our equally massive cats occupying every available 
ledge from his toes to his chin. 

Occasionally I went to concerts with him, always to hear new works. 
His deafness was a hindrance but he overcame that by sitting near the 
front and by the use of an electric deaf aid. He would often drop off if 
he found it boring, though he always asked to be waked if he snored. He 
Was outspoken in his criticisms and expected me to be. I recall one 
Society for the Promotion of New Music concert when we were sitting in 
the front, the nearest audience being at least six rows back. After a 
particularly dreary work he told me what he thought of it and then asked 
my opinion, I whispered “‘ not much ”—but, alas, he couldn’t hear and 
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repeated the question to which I gave the same answer, a little more 
hoarsely, with the same negative result. At last, in one of those 
embarrassing silences peculiar to the $S.P.N.M. I shouted “it could have 
been shorter.” Worse still was to follow: when the chairman, who 
happened to be a well-known composer, got up just in front of us, V.W. 
turned and asked me who it was, and when told, said, “ It can’t be, the 
last time I saw him he was a slim young man ! ” 

Another occasion was at a concert of Stravinsky’s works, including 
two first performances in this country, one of which was an orchestration 
of a work by Bach. He could make little of Stravinsky’s own music, 
characteristically blaming himself, but the orchestration he did not like 
and said, “If he dislikes Bach as much as that, I don’t know why he 
bothers to orchestrate him.” On the whole he was generous, especially 
to young composers’ works and was often shrewd in his judgements which, 
not being based on any preconceived formula or theories, altered very 
much from day to day. 

Bach, he probably admired above all musicians, regarding the 
St. Matthew Passion as his supreme achievement. 1 was very privileged 
to take part in a number of V.W.’s performances of this work at Dorking. 
Technically he was a poor conductor and had bad co-ordination between 
brain and hand. Once during a rehearsal, in the opening 12/8 movement, 
he turned his page over on the 3rd main beat of the bar, his baton hand 
following the other continued to his left and he found himself giving the 
7th, 8th and 9th quavers in a dangerously distant orbit. Looking sheep- 
ishly over his shoulder, he said ‘** I never could beat twelve ”—and this was 
typical of him in so far that if anything went wrong he automatically 
assumed it was his fault. He had a white hot temper which erupted as 
suddenly as it disappeared and was evidence that there were many strong 
currents in him which he carefully concealed. He would be terribly 
apologetic after one of these outbursts and would rush round afterwards 
with unfailing courtesy and apologize to everyone he might have offended. 

The performances themselves were inspiring events, to say the least 
of them. His conception of the St. Matthew Passion, though perversely 
original, matched the work itself. Although unorthodox his approach 
was one of the scholar who, being familiar with everyone else’s views on 
the work had only formed his own opinions (which again altered in small 
detail from year to year) after half a century’s thought on the subject, 
It was intensely dramatic and timed down to the last detail, pauses between 
movements included. He spared himself no effort in either the preparation 
or on the day itself, and his vitality would have done credit to a man of 
quarter of his age. The loyalty, affection and admiration he was shown 
by both performers and audience on these occasions was as touching as 
it was fitting, and it is significant that he should be appreciated so much by 
people who make music solely for the pleasure and love of it. 

Music was his abiding passion and his interests apart were not very 
wide. He had an excellent knowledge of English literature and was an 
extensive reader. The enormous pleasure he derived from observing the 
countryside occasionally drove him to extremes, as on the occasion when, 
after going to the opera in the evening, he insisted on driving through the 
night so that he could arrive at his country destination in time to see dawn 
break at 3.30 a.m. His dealings with other people of all kinds were 
characterized by wonderful thoughtfulness and complete lack of self- 
interest. The enormous fund of stories he had at call (a large number of 
which were against himself) made him an easy conversationalist and 
showed him the possessor of a wicked sense of humour. 
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Yet, I always felt this outward ease was the deliberate cover to a 
highly emotional and excitable temperament whose violence was charged 
with a great loneliness : so evident in much of his later music. It was his 
completely happy home surroundings that enabled him to work to his 
fullest, and this carefully concealed temperament of extremes that provided 
him with the drive for his continual exploration. His great human quali- 
tics dedicated with selfless and untiring devotion and integrity to his art, 
inspired all those whose privilege it was to know him either through his 
music or in person. 


from KEITH FALKNER : 

On New Year’s Day, 1954, Uncle Ralph said to his wife, ** I’ve never 
been to Rome and I’ve never seen the Grand Canyon: what shall we 
do about it ?”’ Ursula replied hopefully, ‘* See them both.” 

It was my good fortune to be home just then and over a glass of Uncle 
Ralph’s excellent sherry I was able, tentatively, to invite him to a“ Visiting 
Professorship ” at Cornell. Things moved quickly and in late September 
they arrived to take up residence in Ithaca, N.Y., for two months and to 
make a short lecture tour to California via the Grand Canyon. 

Recently, Ursula wrote, ** America was kind to us from our moment 
of arrival; we woke to the hoot of a passing tug to see the Manhattan 
skyline with a cloud lying below the airy towers, in the pale light of 
dawn . . . we rattled round New York from morning till dusk...” 
At dusk Dr, Grout and I were anxious that Uncle Ralph should not get 
too tired. But he insisted that we all go to the top of the Empire State 
building to see the sunset and said, “ I hope we are not tiring you out.” 

It would be easy to continue with personal impressions of the tour; 
instead I would like you to know what American and other musicians 
had to say about Uncle Ralph. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY ; 

When Ralph Vaughan Williams came to Cornell University in the autumn of 
1954, it was with the understanding that he would give three or four public lectures 
(these were later published by the Cornell University Press under the title, The Making 
of Music), conduct some of his own works in concert and advise individual students in 
composition, The lectures, of course, attracted large audiences and many people came 
long distances to this rather out-of-the-way town to hear them. Vaughan Williams 
always gave us a list of the musical illustrations he planned to use in each lecture, but 
I do not remember that he ever once stuck to the list ; if, in the midst of his lecture, he 
suddenly thought of some theme or phrase he needed, he would call for it and if the 
pianist could not produce it, impromptu, the lecturer would play it himself, standing 
at the instrument (he didn’t trust the rather frail-looking bench), and play with a start- 
lingly original, but none-the-less effective technique. One boy took a Wind Quintet 
to him for criticism, a work written in the advanced harmonic style that Vaughan 
Williams used to describe as ‘* getting all the wrong notes in the right places.” He 
had warned me beforehand to tell the students to be ready to play their compositions 
to him on the piano, ‘‘ I can’t read score, you know.” 

Aside from the inspiration of his lectures, it was a healthy thing for us all to make 
the acquaintance of one of the really great figures in contemporary music and to realize 
how part of his greatness was a most unaffected modesty about himself and a wise 
tolerance of the many different viewpoints that prevail in the field of music at the present 
time, 

Donatp J. Grout, Chairman, Department of Music. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, TORONTO 

Vaughan Williams came to us in Toronto and gave one of the best lectures we have 
had in years, He did not spare himself at all and I shall never forget him singing—yes, 
singing—folk-songs in Convocation Hall to the brilliant audience which his name had 
attracted. After the exhausting lecture, I asked him if he would give some of our young 
composers a few minutes of his time, as they were so anxious to meet him. He came 
along to my room and chatted with these students for nearly an hour, answering their 
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questions with his amazingly quick wit. It is an experience which they will never forget 
all their lives and it showed, yet once again, his wonderful generosity and unselfishness, 
in giving his time in this way. 
I am so glad to think that we managed to have this great figure in Toronto just 
once, before he was taken from us. 
Boyp Neri, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

The presence of Ralph Vaughan Williams on our campus, October 11-13, 1954, 
left a great impact on students, faculty and townspeople. A special program of several 
of his solo and vocal ensemble compositions was presented by faculty and students, 
in honor of his eighty-second birthday—October 12, 1954. In his lecture and in his 
conferences, during the three days he was on our campus, his gracious manner, his 
perceptive approach to the problems of young composers, his deep interest in the breadth 
and scope of musical activities at this University, and his stimulating comments and 
observations on music in general, endeared him to all who came within the range of his 
creative personality. 

A birthday dinner party was given, at which President and Mrs. Harlan Hatcher 
joined the faculty of the School of Music, in honoring our distinguished English guest 
and his gracious wife. 

The memory of his visit lingers long. The University expresses deep appreciation 
to Cornell University, where Dr. Vaughan Williams was in residence as Visiting Pro- 
fessor, for sharing with us the rare privilege of presenting to our students the most 
significant person in contemporary English music. His untimely passing leaves a void 
the more keenly felt by reason of his having been a guest on our campus. 

Eart V. Moore, Dean, 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON 

Of all the musical visitors to come to the Indiana University campus in my tenure 
as Dean of the School of Music, no musician has created the interest to compare with 
that shown to Ralph Vaughan Williams on his visit to the campus in 1954. A mass of 
students greeted him enthusiastically and welcomed the opportunity not only of hearing 
his words of wisdom, but also of greeting him personally with a handshake, 

Ralph Vaughan Williams was no stranger to the students : in fact he was already a 
legend when he visited the campus. Many of the students had played and sung his 
master works, including our recent performance of Five Tudor Portraits, 

As a human being Ralph Vaughan Williams exhibited great personal charm, a 
sly humor and jolly good-fellowship. Those who heard, saw and met him, somehow 
sensed that Ralph Vaughan Williams represented the epitome of Britain’s current 


contribution to the musical world. : 
Wicrrep C. Bain, Dean of the School of Music, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 

The visit of Vaughan Williams to U.C.L.A. was a significant event for 1,200 or more 
students, who now are happy to say * | was there.” 

Spontaneously and instantly they rose to their feet to greet the composer as he 
walked on to the Royce Hall stage. Even before Mr, Lukas Foss had a chance formally 
to present our famous guest, a ‘* meeting of the minds ”’ had already taken place. 

Our “university on wheels’ ordinarily becomes restless in the late afternoon, 
for many students live far off campus. But this day, it was different. Although the 
lecture continued beyond the hour, the students sat transfixed by the compelling force 
of the massive frame and personality. They revelled in this phenomenon of wisdom, 
humor, boldness and musical achievement. The usual barriers of age were gone. 
Youth and the spirit of youth were one. 

The audience found it easy to accept the story told earlier about Dr, Vaughan 
Williams having recently climbed a high mountain. His beautiful and charming wife, 
disclaimed the truth of the tale, but quickly added, “ If he had climbed the mountain, 
he would have been the first to the top.” 

RAYMOND Moremen, Chairman, Department of Music. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 

Ralph Vaughan Williams’s visit to Southern California coincided with our produc- 
tion of his opera Riders to the Sea, given for a regional meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association on our campus. The unique feature of the production, 
which was centrally staged, was that it was preceded by a production of the Synge play, 
of which the opera is a setting. I remember well that great burly figure, seated in the 
first row with Mrs. Vaughan Williams, literally on top of the singers. He listened 
carefully to the performance, using his ear trumpet—or as he called it, his “ coffee pot,” 
Afterwards he rewarded each of the feminine members of the cast with a kiss and 
complimented us all on what he felt to be an interesting production. 
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{ met and talked with Dr. Vaughan Williams several times during his stay and was 
impressed by his active interest in music and his encouragement for our work in opera 
in schools. He kindly wrote out a list of appropriate works that he thought I might 
be interested in doing. 

Cart Zytowski, Assistant Professor of Music. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

The academic year of 1954-55 at Yale was marked by several events held in cele- 
bration of the University’s 100th year of music instruction. Of these, none will be 
remembered longer than the visit of Ralph Vaughan Williams, to whom Yale was proud 
to present her highest special award for literary and artistic achievement, the Howland 
Memorial Prize. The medal, however high its local value may be estimated, could in 
no way reflect the extent and warmth of our admiration for this great man, whose name 
is and will be honored, wherever music is heard in the western world, as a symbol of all 
that we hold to be true and good in our art and profession. We count it a rare and 
memorable privilege to have enjoyed his gracious company, if but for a day, and are 
happy to have been given the Opportunity to accord him a small measure of our deep 
respect for his notable services to music, both as a man and as a musician. 

Lutuer Noss, Dean, School of Music. 


BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

I did not know that our management had a contract for our orchestra to play a 
concert at Cornell University, under the baton of Dr. Vaughan Williams, and I was 
surprised One morning to learn by telephone that the Maestro was in Buffalo for a 
rehearsal with the orchestra. Minutes later | was in the Hall and there I found Dr. 
Vaughan Williams rehearsing his First Symphony. 

He started the rehearsal by saying, ** Don’t expect a great conductor. I am not. 
I shall give you four in a bar-—and you do the rest.” But almost immediately the 
orchestra found out that here was a great conductor, revealing one of his great works. 
The orchestra had never before played this Symphony and the musicians sat in their 
chairs, red-faced and trying very hard ; but the Doctor explained everything so clearly, 
gave them such confidence, that when he repeated the whole work, after the intermission, 
it sounded almost like a performance. 

On our program in Buffalo, we had announced the first U.S.A. performance of 
Sancta Civitas, by Vaughan Williams. As the performance was planned just for the 
following week, I invited the Maestro and his charming wife to honour us with their 
Presence ; moreover, | asked him to conduct his Tallis Fantasia at the beginning of 
the program, 

I shall never forget the moment when the Maestro entered. There were 3,000 
people in the Hall, but there was silence as audience and orchestra rose to their feet. 
Only when the Doctor reached the rostrum and bowed was there wild enthusiasm all 
through the house, such as I have never seen before or since. Everybody was conscious 
that this occasion was making musical history. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams received a standing ovation after the Tallis and, leaving the 
podium for his seat in the Hall, he said to me, “ Thank you for letting me do that.” 
I had no words at such a moment. 

For Sancta Civitas we had a chorus of 275, with the big orchestra, and we were 
happy having Keith Falkner to sing the baritone part. Altogether 360 devoted people 
did their best to give a performance which moved the audience and—at least he said 
so—satisfied the composer, 

After the concert we gave a reception for Mrs. and Dr. Vaughan Williams at 
which 700 people stood in line to shake their hands. The Lord Mayor of Buffalo, 
in a touching speech, thanked Dr. Vaughan Williams for his great mark in Buffalo 
music history, and gave him the key to the city of Buffalo. The key to the hearts of 
the audience was no longer needed—their hearts were all wide Open to him. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic was the only professional orchestra in U.S.A. honoured 
to play under the baton of Britain’s great Vaughan Williams. 

JOSEF Krips. 


Uncle Ralph often described music as a huge pyramid ; the amateurs 
and music-lovers at the base, the great musicians at the top. He emphasized 
the fact that without the base there could be no top. He also spoke often 
of the importance of remembering the eternal verities in life and in music 
making. He was certainly at the pinnacle of our world of music and he 
Showed his faith in the eternal verities by his own way of life. We can 
surely honour him best by remember’ag these qualities and by striving 
to emulate them in our own lives. 
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happy New Year. Do not think of this wish merely as a conventional 
seasonable greeting, but rather in a deeper sense as a sincere desire 
for your future well being. 

In preparation for this talk to-day, I re-read an address which the 
late Sir Hubert Parry gave to the students of this College in January, 
1911. I was not surprised to find that the basic ideas then, were much 
the same as need emphasis now. To take one example, he spoke of: 
“the unalluring prospect of an exacting spell of routine,’ and went 
on to say that: “ orderly routine is good for us if we can get a sufficiently 
detached view of it.” 

Let us first consider the second of these quotations. Man is a 
creature of habit, and if he chooses his habits objectively and uses them 
as ideals which can be attained, then those habits wil usually be good. 
A habit once formed will make a man automatically adopt a suitable 
routine from which he will benefit. If on the other hand he chooses sub- 
jectively, suiting his habits to his own tastes and individuality, the ultimate 
benefit of such habits will be of doubtful value. 

The prospect of a routine is “‘ unalluring ” only at the time when it 
begins, for in the nature of things every routine must eventually be broken. 
Looking forward to the break carries with it a pleasurable anticipation. 
Instinctively we count the days to Easter, then the summer holidays and 
finally to Christmas. Indeed the quotation concedes the point since it 
speaks of a “ spell of routine.” Obviously all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, but equally all play and no work makes him a drone, 
bored with himself and everybody else. 

But the burden of routine is lifted if you are in the main interested 
and keen on your work. I repeat in the main interested, because you 
may not be equally keen on all the musical studies you are given to do. 
Yet it is expected that you have enough sense to appreciate the importance 
of a greater understanding of music offered by these wider studies. Under- 
standing of music feeds on itself. The more music is assimilated and 
understood, the greater are the possibilities of exploring further and 
intensifying one’s grasp of music. In fact the possibilities are only 
limited by the amount a single human being can take. 

Think for one moment of a routine of regular practice to which every 
practical musician must submit willingly. It has been said that if a concert 
pianist misses a day’s practice, then he realizes it during his next engage- 
ment. But if he misses several consecutive days, not only does he realize 
it himself but his public also becomes aware of the lapse. 

Yet the mere routine of practice without understanding, thought and 
full concentration is of little use. For example sitting at a piano exercising 
the fingers for an hour or two does the muscles a little good, but it cannot 
be considered practice of real musical value. Once I knew a singing 
student, who practised scales every morning for what seemed to me, 
listening, an interminable time. It was a sheer waste of precious time 
because she never used her brains, or her musical sense and apparently 
never understood why she was making the effort. With great determina- 
tion she went through the motions regularly, but she never got any better, 
or gained any benefit. Still it is an ill wind that blows no one any good, 
because it taught me a lesson J have never forgotten. 


HOPE all of you have had a merry Christmas, and I wish you all a 
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Many years ago now, it was realized by educationalists that not 
only must a student be interested in his work and understand it, but also 
he must enjoy doing it. Asa result there came about a vogue which was 
aptly described in slogans such as : “‘ French without tears ’ and ‘‘ Mathe- 
matics without moans.” Working with enjoyment is an admirable 
approach and is essential in music as in any other art or activity. It 
stimulates effort, and is a driving force. Moreover enjoyment is con- 
tagious. If you don’t enjoy it, you may be sure no one else will. But 
like many other principles it can be carried too far. Work, however 
congenial, is not all one long period of enjoyment. It is bound to bring 
trials, problems and difficulties, consequently an individual must possess 
not only a capacity to enjoy but also to face with courage its trials, solve 
its problems and overcome its difficulties. Don’t try to dodge this issue, 
because in the long run you will find it is not advisable. 

To sum up then : orderly routine of work is essential and good for us 
all, but it is well to approach routine in a right spirit. Its burden can be 
lifted if there is interest and understanding of what is being done. Artistic 
work is meant to be enjoyed, but difficulties and setbacks are sure to be 
encountered, consequently there must be continuous and determined 
effort made to overcome them. 


The Editor would remind readers that Sir Ernest Bullock paid his own tribute to 
Dr. Vaughan Williams in his Christmas Term address on September 22, 1958, published 
in our last issue, 


THE NEW REGISTRAR 


R, JOHN RANALD STAINER has, from the beginning of this 
M year, taken up his appointment as Registrar of the Royal College 

of Music in succession to Mr. Hugo Anson, who died early 
in August last. Mr. Stainer is not only an Old Collegian, but one whose 
Grandparents were among that small band of Professors who taught first 
(from 1876) at the National Training School, then (from 1883) at the 
Royal College which superseded it. Moreover, Sir John Stainer and 
Sir Frederick Bridge were, respectively, organists of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey : they would no doubt have looked with favour 
upon those circumstances which have brought their grandson to a position 
of responsibility at College, and a new organ to the Concert Hall, at one 
and the same time. 

Educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, where he was Organ 
Scholar at Christ’s College and Stewart of Rannoch Scholar in Sacred 
Music, Mr. Stainer took his B.A. and Mus.Bac. degrees and his F.R.C.O. 
in 1937. He spent one year at College, before going up to University; 
and another year on coming down, as Leverhulme Exhibitioner in Com- 
position. He left us in 1938 to become Director of Music at Dover 
College, an appointment interrupted by war service in the R.A.O.C. 
(1940-1946) during the last three years of which he held a staff appoint- 
ment, with the rank of Major, at the War Office. 

Mr. Stainer now returns to us from Shrewsbury School, where, for 
the last eight years, he has been Director of Music. He has also examined 
for the Associated Board since 1954, undertaking a tour of Malta and 
Cyprus only last year ; and, since 1936, has been Honorary Secretary of 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship and Boise Foundations. We offer him a 
most hearty welcome and wish him every success in those many and 
fresh tasks now to be faced. 
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THE R.C.M. UNION 

It would appear that some students do not realize the existence of the Union, 
even those who have been members of the Students’ Association while at College. The 
Union is, of course, the parent body embracing both the past and present, as a means of 
maintaining contact between those who have passed through the College and those who 
are still there studying. When students leave College we hope that they will join as 
members of the Union ; so far this year, the result is somewhat disappointing but there 
is sull time of course, and we look forward to getting additional members. 

There is an old saying : * The old order changeth . . . and never has the truth 
of it been so evident to the Honorary Officers as in this last term. Chaotic would barely 
describe the conditions behind the scenes, when we were left without a Clerk to do the 
book-keeping and much of the recording of Student Association members, etc. All 
voluntary helpers worked long extra hours most devotedly and it is to be hoped that a 
solution may be found in 1959, 

The Annual General Meeting was held on November 28 in the Donaldson Room. 
Fearing a poor attendance, it was decided not to have a speaker (from outside) but to 
hold a discussion on Union affairs. For this part of the meeting Miss Phoebe Walters 
most ably acted as Chairman and Stafford Dean, as leader of the Students, opened the 
discussion. He mentioned several ideas that students had of what they wanted to do, 
but apart from wishing to run a Magazine of their own, these could be covered by their 
own Association and had little bearing on the Union. However, it proved a pleasant 
occasion and it was doubtless helpful to have had such a “ get together ” and there was 
in fact, quite a good gathering. 

PHYLLIS Carey Foster, Hon. Secretary, 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 

As usual the newly elected President and Committee of the Students’ Association 
began the new College year with high aims and even greater ambition. Results were 
slow, however, in spite of a moderately successful Freshers’ Social, and the dance held in 
the Cafeteria was the sort of failure that gives nightmares to organizers. 

On the day of the dance the Annual General Meeting was held in the Donaldson 
Room to determine the course of the Association, but out of some two hundred members 
only forty managed to attend. The President’s proposals were not received with much 
enthusiasm and such suggestions as a Social on Guy Fawkes night and the inauguration 
of a Debating Society were, frankly, squashed. This was certainly a black day for the 
Committee but the failure of the Association during former years Only spurred them on 
to further efforts, and preparations went ahead for the Christmas Ball, 

Here again things came unstuck when it was discovered that Ayrton Hall, the usual 
home of College formal dances, had been booked for internal purposes by the Imperial 
College. Fortunately Miss Fry came to our rescue and lent us the Concert Hall in 
Queen Alexandra’s House for the occasion. Further complications arose, however, 
over the bar licence resulting in an emergency non-alcoholic bar being set up which 
proved surprisingly popular, 

The Christmas Ball could well have been the disaster of disasters but, thanks to the 
confidence of Union members in buying their tickets early and the efficient working of 
the Committee, it turned out to be a great success, both socially and financially. 

Student activities in the College have been somewhat restricted this term due to the 
Concert Hall being out of commission; but, in spite of this, the Polyphonic group 
continues to function and the Students’ Orchestra resumes next term. Two series of 
concerts have begun this term ; the Composers’ Concerts—the first of which was per- 
formed of necessity in a teaching room—and the lunch-time Chamber Concerts in the 
Imperial College. Both were well supported and will be continued next term, 

On November 28 the College Union held its A.G.M. which, with a good showing of 
students, provided the first exchange of views on College activities for some years 
between Students, Professors and Past Pupils in the form of a lively debate. 

It is hoped that the success of this meeting and the Christmas Ball will encourage 
students to support their Union in every way possible—be it by a mere signature on a 
notice, by attendance at Union meetings, or by ensuring that social functions have their 
personal following. 

SraArFoRD Dean, President. 
BIRTHS 
Peet.—On October 2, 1958, at Wells and District Hospital, to Susan (née Burgess*) 
and Robert—a daughter. 
WILLIAMS.—On May 8, 1958, to Rey. Maurice and Sylvia (née Brown) a daughter, 
Jennifer Marion, a sister for Martin. 
* Denotes Collegian. 


MARRIAGE 
Miss M. KENDRICK became Mrs. K. Hunter on August 30, 1958. 
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DEATHS 
RICHMOND.—Susan, on December 30, 1958. 
Ropertson.—Herbert Stuart, on December 26, 1958, aged 57. 
SuAw.—-Martin, on October 24, 1958, aged 82. 


OBITUARIES 


MARTIN SHAW 
NOVEMBER 26, 1958 

In April, 1919, a recital consisting of 29 songs by Martin Shaw, with the composer 
as accompanist, was given at the AZolian Hall. The recital was very enthusiastically 
received and the notices in the leading London papers were very favourable, one critic 
writing : “A rare and precious thing is found in the songs of Mr. Martin Shaw ; 
it is an unmistakeable British idiom. There can be no mistake as to the land of origin 
of his songs, and their manner has so much of the spirit that is in our blood that itis no 
matter of wonder that the audience received them with a degree of enthusiasm rarely 
displayed by British listeners, and possibly never before extended to a programme of 
native songs.” 

After nearly forty years close association with the songs of Martin Shaw, both as a 
singer and teacher, I am convinced of the truth of this appreciation. It has always seemed 
to me that his songs had a most individual style which easily distinguishes them trom 
the work of any other English song writer. 

In his own autobiography Gordon Craig writes : ** Martin adored the English 
lanes—the English lanes spoke to Martin when no one else could find the words—or 
rather the notes, These English lanes, the heavy dew, and the rains, all these sang 
clearly to him.” 

There are about 80 of his songs published, in addition to well over one hundred 
small songs for children, A word is necessary about his children’s music : there is his 
well known Nursery Volume Song Time and Nature Song (four volumes) is a collection 
of original songs, They have simple tuneful charm which endears them to young 
children, 

Amongst his major works are four musical plays, two of which are for children. 
Of the two works I know best, Brer Rabbit has some of the most catching tunes ever 
put on the stage in a children’s play. The other, Mr. Pepys, had a great success when 
it was played at the Royalty Theatre. 

What Martin Shaw did for church music must be told by others; but, together with 
Vaughan Williams, he worked for English Hymnal and edited Songs of Praise which in 
the opinion of many, is the finest hymnal in the English language. Vaughan Williams 
has written “ of Martin Shaw’s compositions I need only say they contain much beautiful 
music, especially the oratorio The Redeemer which deserves to be widely known. There 
are also some beautiful songs, all composed with imagination and masterly technique. 
He will be remembered by his hymn-tunes as long as hymns are sung.”’ At his funeral 
the preacher said ; ‘* He took English church music, then aping Cathedral music at its 
lowest level, cleaned it, enriched it, and gave it back to the Church with a new vision 
of what the people could give to God in praise. That was the splendour of his own song 
of praise.”’ 

Martin Shaw came from a musical family. His father, who was organist at Hamp- 
stead Parish Church, was an individual of forceful character and gave to his two sons 
Martin and Geoffrey a thorough grounding in music in their childhood. Both children 
became professional musicians despite their stern education which is so amusingly 
described in Martin Shaw's Autobiography Up to now. 

Dr. Martin Shaw was a fine Englishman whose friendship I had the honour and 
pleasure to enjoy for over 45 years. He will live on in his music and in the memory 


of his many friends. 
GEORGE PARKER. 


HERBERT STUART ROBERTSON 
DECEMBER 26, 1958 

Whenever I think of my childhood I think of Stuart’s singing. Our home was 
always filled with music. And I think of the day when, my mother having taken him up 
to Westminster Abbey to attend a Voice Trial had returned, filled with happiness. 
Stuart had acquitted himself magnificently, so much so that Sir Frederick Bridge had 
commented ‘* Whom have you brought me, a Boy or an Angel !” 

Disappointment followed when I developed Chicken Pox and poor Stuart was 
quarantined for several weeks, and so lost the vacant place in the Choir. However, 
shortly after this he was accepted as a Child of H.M. Chapels Royal. It was on the 
advice of Sir Walter (then Doctor) Alcock that at the age of seventeen Stuart began 
his musical studies under Mr. Dan Price at the Royal College of Music and in 1920, 
at the age of 19, he was appointed to St. Paul’s Cathedral—the youngest Vicar Choral 
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ever to be so appointed. From this time on Stuart's career went Steadily forward. 
For me, personally, his singing of Oratorio was his greatest achievement. It was 
inspirational. He was now firmly established, as Mr. Ernest Newman wrote, in the 
forefront of English singers—broadcasting (he actually took part in the first test trans- 
atlantic broadcast), Concerts at the Queen’s Hall, Oratorio at the Albert Hall, and 
recording for the H.M.V. Celebrity Series. His rendering of The Road to the Isles is 
still, I believe, much in demand, although my own favourites were always Handel's 
Silent Worship and Vaughan Williams’ Bright is the Ring of Words. In 1927 Dame 
Nellie Melba invited Stuart to accompany her upon her Farewell Tour of Australia 
and, upon his return, he and Alice Moxon were married. Alice and Stuart had met 
when they sang in Brahms’ Requiem together at Oxford ; together they were to make 
many broadcasts, records and concert appearances. A daughter, Elizabeth in 1930, 
and a son, Michael in 1936, were born to them. An invitation to broadcast with the 
National Broadcasting Corporation of America took Stuart to New York and Holly- 
wood, and led to his enlistment in the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve— 
his father had been a Captain in the Merchant Service. He returned to England in 
1944, as Commanding Officer of the brilliant Canadian Navy Show Meet the Navy 
which played at the London Hippodrome and throughout liberated Europe. This 
organizing and executive work proved of inestimable value to Stuart when, upon 
demobilization in 1946, my husband, Herbert Wilcox, invited him to join our Company, 
and for the last ten years he has represented us as a member of the Executive Council of 
the British Film Producers’ Association, which is the Trade Association responsible for 
dealing with major matters of common interest to all Film Producers. Stuart’s integrity 
was such that it was not uncommon for both employers and Trade Unions to ask him 
to preside over meetings in an endeavour to resolve very difficult problems concerning 
Labour Relations. Although he had appeared in English and American films, including 
Bitter Sweet, he was recognized as a man without personal ambition—desiring only to 
be of service to his colleagues, and just to all. Plans were far advanced for his entry 
into the Television field. His own Company had been formed and, when last we met 
immediately before Christmas, he was full of his own especial kind of enthusiasm for the 
tasks ahead. But his association with the world of music had always taken first place 
in Stuart’s affections. For some years now he had found great joy in adjudicating, 
and the opportunities it afforded him for the encouragement of young talent. And his 
sympathy for those fellow artistes who were sick or in distress prompted him to play 
a very active part as a member of the Committee of The Musicians Benevolent Fund. 
When I telephoned our brother Alan, serving in Cyprus, he summed up the feeling 
Stuart engendered amongst all who knew him when he said, “ He was such a lovable 
chap.” ANNA NEAGLE. 
SUSAN RICHMOND 
_ (1891-1958) 

Susan Richmond, the actress, was for nine years the instructor in acting and stage- 
craft at the Royal College, and her sudden death from Thrombosis at the end of 
December was a great shock to her many friends on and off the stage. 

Susan was a live, intelligent and charming personality who never spared herself 
in anything she undertook, and her interests were boundless. She was always up and 
doing and yet never appeared to grow older though I had known her for 50 years, 

One of her best known parts on the London stage was old Aunt Jennifer in Yellow 
Sands which had such a long run at The Haymarket Theatre in the Twenties. She was 
rather proud of the fact that she again played this leading role 30 years later in the 
television version of the play. 

In addition to her many successful stage appearances in London and elsewhere 
she did a great deal of teaching, being for ten years before the last war a co-director of 
the Webber-Douglas Dramatic School. Many young actors and actresses who have 
since become well-known owe much to her skilled instruction in their early days. She 
was the author of “ A text book of Stagecraft” which has a foreword by Sir Cedric 
Hardwick. 

Her appointment in 1939 to the Royal College was an innovation by Sir George 
Dyson who realized what a help she would be, especially to those studying for Opera. 
Susan used to say she found the College students particularly receptive to her training 
because they were accustomed to the hard work necessary to make a good musician, 

In recent years she had taken part in many broadcast plays. Her characterization 
and beautiful diction were always a joy to listen to. 

Susan was married to Dr. Leonard Haydn and their daughter, who is in the 
Civil Service, has inherited much of her mother’s intelligence and charm. 

LEONARD DENT, 


VISITORS FROM ABROAD 
Among visitors recently welcomed at College has been Mr. Graham George, 
Professor of Music at Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 


Always a great occasion, this was an even happier one than usual this year, for our 
beautiful Hall had been re-decorated and most of us were entering it for the first time 
this term ; and, still more important, the organ was uttering its first sounds after being 
rebuilt and expanded. 

When Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother entered the Balcony, after the usual tense 
moments of silence, the orchestra literally blazed forth into the National Anthem 
with surely more cymbals and drums than ever before. Then followed the Concert, 
beginning most suitably with the Bach G major Fantasia for Organ, played by our Senior 
Organ Professor Dr, Harold Darke, who advanced up the Hall looking like a gentle but 
determined wizard, seated himself at the new console at the right hand side of the 
platform, and proceeded to draw an astonishing range of sounds from the organ which 
was obviously saying to itself “* This is much more fun than lying about in heaps on the 
floor.” Possibly there was a partnership in wizardry between composer and per- 
former, one could easily believe that J.S.B. had some such occasion in mind when he 
wrote all those flourishes and combined them in such masterly fashion with that 
majestically ascending bass. 

There followed a most imaginative performance of Vaughan Williams's The Lark 
Ascending which transported us from the foggy December afternoon to a June morning; 
and finally by way of complete contrast the Enigma Variations of Elgar, played by an 
orchestra which seems only to have benefited by its exile to some unknown region for 
the term’s rehearsals, 

Her Majesty, who appeared to be really enjoying the ceremony, was wearing a long 
velvet coat and close hat of a lovely red colour which positively glowed against the 
pale greys and whites of the walls and roof, combining most happily with the big jar of 
bright Autumn flowers on the platform. Enthusiastic applause followed her as she 
walked down the length of the Hall and sat in her chair in the centre of the platform to 
hear the Director's Report of the year’s activities. The presentation of prizes to a 
representative group of students followed, after Her Majesty had accepted a bouquet 
of brightly coloured flowers from the senior Tagore medallist. Each prize-winner was 
honoured by her undivided attention, and her happy and friendly interest in every indi- 
vidual must always remain a cherished memory and an example of the perfection of 
courtesy, 

The “ Three Cheers for our President,” given in a ringing voice by the President 
of the Students’ Union, more applause, and the Queen Mother proceeded up the other 
side of the Hall and thence to the Council Room to take tea, 

PHOEBE WALTERS. 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
FANTASIA in G major for Organ ... ee ai er one cee oho iSh BaCH 
DR. HAROLD DARKE (Senior Organ Professor) 
(This item celebrated the re-opening of the Concert Hall Organ) 
ROMANCE for Violin and Orchestra, ‘* The Lark Ascending” R. Vaughan Williams 


BARRY WILDE (Associated Board Scholar—Bolton) 

VARIATIONS on an original theme, “ Enigma ” eas =e 6 

Conductors ; RICHARD AUSTIN and HARVEY PHILLIPS 

Leader of the Orchestra ; FRANCES Mason (Scholar—London) 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 
PRESENTED MEDALS AND PRIZES 


SENIOR PRIZES 
Won by Students in the College year 1957/58 
Dorit FurtH (London) 
ALAN ROWLANDS (Swansea) 
DouGLas PALING (Nottingham) 


Elgar 








Tagore Gold Medals 


Piano... ay a oes =o ia ... CONSTANCE CURRIE (Glasgow) 

MARGARET GULLEY (Exeter) 
Singing ae aa ae MARJORIE WRIGHT (Warrenpoint, County Down) 
Violin ae See Rt _ — wi eae BARRY WILDE (Bolton) 
Gello) xe its sey aK Le Gi Se ae Dori FurtH (London) 
Clarinet ... ms os a esi wee ae RACHEL HERBERT (Oadby) 


Organ... ae ae ee ae oe wos STEPHEN Duro (Nottingham) 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30 
In the Imperial College Union Concert Hall 
(oy permission of the President and Executive Committee) 
OD SAVE THE QUEEN 
OVERTURE: The Flying Dutchman ; ‘ x 
BRIGG FAIR ... 
SYMPHONY No. 6inB minor (Pathétique) : - 
Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra > Dennis Benson 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER I1 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
OVERTURE : The Flying Dutchman : “ ssa 
BRIGG FAIR . : 
SYMPHONY No. 6 in ‘B minor (Pathetique) ‘ 
Conductor > Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra : Dennis Benson 


THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 
In the Imperial College Union Concert Hall 
(By permission of the President and Exec Ah Committee) 


30D SAVE THE RUBE 

OVERTURE : The Barber of Seville 
SINFONIA CONCERTANTE for Violin and Viola 

Violin: Brian Thomas, A.R.C.M. 

Viola: Brian Hawkins, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No. 2 in D minor : ‘ 
Conductor : Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra > Catherine Lamey 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9 
GOD SAVE THE UES 
OVERTURE : Dic Meistersinger 
VARIATIONS on a nursery theme for Piano ‘and Orchestra 
Desmond Wright 
SYMPHONY No. 4 in E minor “We ‘3 & 
Conductor : Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra : June Moore 


CHAMBER CONCERT 


See N aah AE AAS 10 
STRING QUARTET in C minor, Op. 18 No. 
Violins : Celia Mitchell (Scholar) * 
Margaret Roose, A.8.C.M. (Scholar) 
Viola: Henry Jones, A.R.C.M. 
Cello; Nadine Unna (Scholar) 
SONATA for Flute and Piano Ss are aes <up os 
James Galway (Scholar) 
Muriel Porter 
FOUR SONGS from “* An Irish Idyll" a Te 
(a) Corrymecla 
(b) The fairy lough 
(c) A broken song 
(d) Back to Ireland 
Philip May 
Accompanist : Eleanor Ritcey, A.R.C.M, MELD) 
STRING QUARTET in C peor K.465 ‘45 
Vio. John Bacon, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) | 
Margaret Roose, AAC.M. (Scholar) 
J Viola: Brian Hawkins, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Cello; Charles Tunnell (Associated Board Scholar) 


JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13 
JUNIOR ORCHESTRA : Chaconne: Sarabande : Bourree 
Leader ; Wayne Porter 
Conductor : Hilary eee 
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Wagner 
Delius 
Tschaikowsk » 


Wagner 
Delius 
Tschaikowsk ) 


Rossini 
Mozart 


Dvorak 


Wagner 
Dohnanyi 


Brahms 


Beethoven 


Poulenc 


Stanford 


Mozart 


Handel 


arr. James Brown 


VIOLA SOLO: Air Handel 
Kathleen Fannin 

TWO VIOLINS and PIANOFORTE : Preludio ; Allemanda from Sonata in G minor Corelli 

Veronica Germains, Gillian Wright, Elizabeth Duce 

TRUMPET SOLO : Gavotte bas vF yy a. Te Couperin 
Stuart Lavery 

CELLO SOLO: Adagio Vivaldl-Corti 
. “Judith Lenton 

PIANOFORTE SOLO : Variations on an Original Theme Beethoven 

Richard Smith 
SENIOR ORCHESTRA : First Movement : Jpeht 19 Allegro from Symphony in D, K.504.. Mozart 
Le Miriam Morley 
Conductor Stephen Dodgson 
CELLO SOLO : Elegie nn is Fauré 


Christopher Green 
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VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE : 
Sarabande : Tambourin from Sonata No. 3 in D ae Leclair 
Jan Butterworth, Helen Kerry 
Allegro from Sonatina in G ey in) aoe Dvorak 
Helen Kerry, lan Butterworth 
PIANOFORTE SOLO : Prelude in G minor Op. 23, No. 5 Rachmaninoff 
John Lill 
SENIOR ORCHESTRA : Slavonic Dance No. 8 in G minor Dvorak 


Conductor : Stephen Dodgson 


NEW STUDENTS—EASTER TERM, 1959 


Brown, Margaret Ann (Surbiton) 

Chapman, Anthony John (London) 

Chew, Bee Teck (Miss) (London) 

Clayton, Carolyn Helen Una (Torquay) 
Fairfax-Cholmely, Elizabeth Ann (Harpenden) 
Gulley, John (Newmarket) 

Peacock, Edward Albert (Blackburn) 


Proctor, Thomas (Scarborough) 
Shaw, Geoffrey Edward (Nottingham) 
Spalding, John Thomas Nigel (Beaconsfield) 
osloo, Rieta (Southern Rhodesia) 
RE-ENTRIES 
Thistlethwayte, Sarah Elizabeth 
(Norwich) 


G.R.S.M. DIPLOMA 
The following students satisfied the examiners in July, 1958:— 


Amor, Janet 
Barker, Kenneth 
(Raymond Ffennell Prize) 
Bass, Judy 
Baylls, Elizabeth 
Bicker, Janeth 
Biggin, Kathleen 
Blewitt, Maureen 
Bloomer, Mary Grace 
Boote, Ronal 
Crompton, Sheila 
Davidson, Naomi 
Graham, Dorothy 
Green, Margaret 


Haines, Judith 
Harris, Evelyn 
Harris, Ruth 
Harrison, Christine 
Hands, Jean 
Haughton, June 
Humfrey, Jane 
Hunt, Jillian 
Kirkpatrick, James 
Lane, Mary 
Littlejohn, Joan 
Pitbeam, Valerie 
Prifti, Ann 


Quinn, Valerie 
Rimmer, Norman 
Ruggles, Gillian 
Salmon, Sylvia 
Singleton, Margaret 
Smith, Maisie 
Tan, Jenny 
Taylor, Margaret 
Vellacott, Ruth 
Wilson, Elizabeth 
Woodcock, Ruth 
Tan, Joo Tin 
(without graduate status) 


A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA 
The following College students satisfied the examiners :-— 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Suction I, 


PiANorortsé (Leaching)— 
McKenna, Pamela Primrose 
Rymer, Margaret Ann 


Suction IV. 
OnGAN (Performing)— 


*Canham, Robert Edwin Francis 
*Greening, Anthony John 


SECTION V. STRING 


INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 
Violin— 
Remnant, Mary Elizabeth 
Teresa 
*Roberts, Bransby 


Section IX. 


StnGcInG (Performing)— 
Jones, Gwyneth 


DECEMBER, 1958 


SECTION I, 
PIANOFoRTE (Performing)— 
Nanavati, Rumi Rutton 


Section IL, 


PIANorOoRTE (Teaching)— 
Arwyn Evans, Joan Mary 
Barton Gillian 
Bell, Malcolm Douglas 

*Bohn, Frances Mary 
Boott, Brenda 
Chen, Joyce 
Cozens, Dorothy Anne 
Gibson, Nan 
Jaques, Nicola Catherine 
Lam, Hung Hee 
MacLennan, Barbara Anne 

Lescorle 


*Potterill, Janet Christine 
Roulston, Mary Brenda 
Stenner, Ralph Royden 


*Pass in Optional Written Work 


Secrion LV, 


ORGAN (Performing)— 
White, Alan David 


Secrion VII. 


Harp (Performing)— 
Lunt, Jeannette Mary 


Secrion VIII. 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 
(Performing)— 
Oboe— 
tClarke, Laura 
Miller, Teresa Margaret 
Clarinet— 
Henson, Virginia Kate 
Putnam, Jill 
Horn— 
Hill, Anthony Nicholas Finch 


Section IX. 


SINGING (Performing)— 
Brooks, Edward 
Tunks, Michele Mary 


}Pass in Optional Alternative Instrument 


(née Batt) 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President : SIR ERNEST BULLOCK. 
Hon. Secretary .. Mss Puyiiis Carey Fosrer. 
Assistant Hon. Secretary | Mrs. Monten HARRIS. 
Hon, Treasurer > Mr. Haney Sruans. 
Editor of R:C_M. siccvzine : Ma Ebwts REnnow: 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; RCM: Union Loan Fund : Miss Unswia Gate. 
Hon. Auditors : Mg. Bown Bennow and Da, W, S$. Luoyo Were. 


Committee < 
Mx. Huser? DAW Miss Heven Jusr 
Miss Diana MCVeaGa Miss Dororiea ASPINALL 
Mise Virontca MANSFIELD Mr. Raton NicHoLson 
Mr. RIcHARD Russeue Ma. Nowman Gererwoon 
Mar. Goadbon Clinton Miss MarGarer Bisskrr 
Mas. Osborne Prasooop Mr. GRatam u 
Ma. ARTHUR ALEXANDER Mx, Rocharn Lariam a 


(the order is that-of length of service) 


The consists of and present the Officers of the College, and 
other, iovited’ by tne \conmmniness: 46 “neers lis object |s to 
strengthen the bond between present and former pupils of the Its 
include an Annual At-Home at the College in! the sammet, afd an Annual 
Meeting in the Autumn Term. 


The Subscription for present pupils of the College ls 10k. 64. per. stinunt All past) 915 tat 
Rctish Indes, ‘who wl pay. 10564. tes tenenstl yeas etieethneas Wh Rerseatestte hry, 
The Office for business and enquiries 
and Pridsy ahersoons Board Sak ae Ee ved 


The R-C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) is incloded in the annual subscription 
fot 15 3a. nest eee amtnerR, FONG RPA Adsrenk sony be Ubhilnind Oh regent 
+ 


A Loan Pund is available for the benefit of Union Members only, 


Mt ad at af Sas RM a, new Re alee, 
“The Vetter killeth, but the: Spirit giveth Wfe! 
Editor : Mx. Bowin Renpow, 
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